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MERRY ENGLAND. 


FEBRUARY, I 891. 


The Three Fights: 


A LETTER FROM CARDINAL MANNING: 
AND A FRENCHMAN’S MEDITATION THEREON. 


V. 


“Three vital conditions are needed for the happiness and welfare 
of those who live by labour. The first ts faith in God and obedience 
to His law. The second ts human sympathy between the employers 
and the employed. The third is a known proportion between 
profits and wages, so that both employers and employed shall see 
that their interests are common and their prosperity indivisible.” 


HAT which gives to Cardinal Manning’s message to our 
work a character of special value for social students such 

as ourselves is that it does not stop with assigning to the 
question of industrial organisation its due place among social 
problems (which is much), but goes on to suggest a rational 
programme, a logical decision, a “progression,” as they say in 
our military schools; a plan, in a word, for a true course 
of study of this important phase of contemporary evolution. 
It may be said that this new magister sententiarum, the 
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a 


venerable Primate of England, has pointed out a syllabus 
of instruction for that school of sociology which shall be Catho- 
lic, and for that reason international — that school which 
has become more evidently and manifestly necessary 
day by day, the school which has neither prejudice nor fear. 
Even if His Eminence had no such intention in writing his letter 
of last May, what matters? One filled with Apostolic doctrine, 
invested with the Apostolic function, may certainly—owing to 
his union with the authority of the Holy See and to the corres- 
pondence of his own long life with the divine duties of his 
dignity—almost unawares, teach men by speech and pen. By 
this sign indeed do we know, throughout the ages, those whom 
Christ, without purse, or scrip, or shoes, sent to seek first the sheep 
which were lost. And, by the way, consider the equipment of 
the other apostolate of social truths—the bag full of bonds, the 
purse of the shareholder, the shoes of the politician ! 

After the paragraph which furnished the text of our last 
chapter, and in which the Cardinal substitutes for the fantastic 
and cruel Liberal conception of the economicus homo, the benefi- 
cent Catholic ‘idea of the operarius homo, His Eminence attacks 
the practical side, the concrete notion, of the happiness and the 
well-being of the labouring classes. The two things are not 
synonymous, the one concerning the spirit and the other the 
body. Happiness and temporal well-being constitute together, 
in Catholic orthodoxy, the aim to be reached by social economy; 
and on this happiness and this well-being depends the whole 
peace of human society. After the doctrine comes the rule. 
Doctrine directed us to consider the very beginning of mankind; 
the rule deals with its future—a future very close to us now. 
And the thought of Cardinal Manning on this point is in union 
with that of one of the most worthy brethren of the Sacred 
College, Cardinal Parocchi, whom the YX” Szécle has already 
quoted to this effect: “It is our sacred duty to affirm with a 
fresh energy the harmony of all the antitheses asserted by 
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Christianity, and to keep a jealous guard over the synthesis de- 
signed by God from all eternity and realised in time.” Three- 
fold, then, are the conditions of the happiness and the well-being 
of the labouring class. . . . And theseare the Free-Catholic 
triangle: religious faith ; a good understanding ; proportionate 
remuneration. 

To believers, the two first conditions are so evidently and so 
naturally indicated that one might be tempted to treat them as 
truisms—commonplaces such as are the Christian’s constant 
breath. From the days of our childhood we have heard suf- 
ficiently often certain exclamations characterised by eminent 
exactitude: “ Make people holy, and they will bear everything.” 
“Let them come to an understanding among themselves, and 
social reconciliation will be complete.” But, however perfect an 
apothegm may be, we must not evade the task of demonstrating 
its specific value—its applicability to the evil it is to treat 
and to cure. The sovereign maxim, “All power is from 
God” (and there is none more just), helps us little towards an 
understanding of the principle of authority and obedience until 
we learn to define where, when, and in what measure Divine 
power is divided among human responsibilities. It is otherwise 
with the third condition affirmed by the Cardinal. By the mere 
assertion alone it takes us far on our way; on our way into a 
thicket of difficulties, may be, into a virgin forest. But has not 
all discovery its pioneers ? 

To treat of the Cardinal’s first condition, religious faith, 
or, to quote his words more exactly, faith in God and obedience 
to His laws. It is to be remembered that the Council of the 
Vatican began its Acts with definitions of Faith. Nor may we 
forget that the Vatican Council was the assembling, under the 
banner of the Holy Ghost, of the Episcopal Order of the whole 
world—the Order of the perpetual missioners of the Gospel— 
around the Vicar of Jesus Christ, for the discerning of modern 
errors, modern aspirations, modern confusion, modern vitality. 
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For as one of the Fathers of the Council, now Cardinal 
Parocchi, has said : “It would be childish, it would be culpably 
foolish, to confuse the stability of the Faith with the immobility 
of statues, or to apply to theology the astronomic absurdities of 
the Ptolemaic system.” During twenty years the Vatican 
Council has been in abeyance ; twenty years equal to a hundred 
for the precipitation of events and the leaps and bounds of 
ideas. Perhaps that other eminent Father of the Council, 
Cardinal Manning, yet looks with hope to the possible re- 
sumption of its labours, inasmuch as since its prorogation, 
errors, aspirations, confusion, vitality, have ceased to be so 
distinctively called “modern” (but a relative qualification at 
all times), and have taken an aspect comprehensively social, 
scientific, and disciplinary. 

Now, what is an Gécumenical Council but the szzzmus of the 
scientific and disciplinary virtue of the Church, gathering about 
the common Father of the Faithful as the infallible spokesman 
of the Divine idea? Thus the most elementary logic persuades 
us that the Social Question leads straight to the Vatican Council, 
as swollen waters rushing to the sea; and that the second period 
of the Council will be essentially and sacredly People-loving. 
But in expectation of that reopening, the hour whereof is the 
secret of God, let us keep hold upon the term insisted upon by 
Cardinal Manning as the foremost of the terms of the renewal 
of that pact of human happiness which the redeeming Christ is 
waiting to sign with redeemed humanity: the faith of the 
labouring classes. That term is suggestive of terribly anxious 
questions, 

Why is the faith of the People taking flight? Why has it 
taken flight? Who has taken it from them, and who can restore 
it? Can they recapture it for themselves? Evidently not; 
otherwise those who are not of the People would stand con- 
demned as useless. But what, then, are those about who are not 
of the People, who have the faith, and who do not communi- 
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cate it to those that have it not? Could the sin of despising the 
poor be carried to a higher degree? Let us go further. Why 
does not the Church, to whom all faith is committed, fly to the 
People and gather them back to faith? That the People, who 
have not faith, should not fly to the Church is easily explicable ; 
but that the Church should wait for their coming and should 
not go after them, leaving all beside, is nowise in her 
divine constitution. And yet this is how she seems to 
act. If it is only a seeming, it should not be. And 
whence the seeming? Why are the poor not made to feel 
the thrill of the touch of the Church? Why are they the last 
to know that they are the foremost in her love? Ah! the 
Church is bound, it is said, by the powerful who also have not 
faith. Why, then, do not the Faithful break those bonds? The 
Church, as to her doctrine, abides in Rome, and Rome is never 
dumb. But as to her action, as to her influence, as to her 
spiritual kingdom, she abides in many hierarchic autonomies— 
in the great episcopal federation. As an apostolate, the Church 
is everywhere. What is the meaning of those phrases, then— 
“the Church is oppressed, the Church has not free action?” 
These bonds, these veils, these barriers, these sufferings, what 
are they but the result, in truth, of the tepidity, the apathy, 
the false conscience of her own children, rather than of the 
hatred, the plots, the too easy conquests of her persecutors ? 
Social life, as it is ordered now, is the abiding scandal, the ob- 
struction and negation of faith. Whence, we have asked, comes 
the appearance of apathy on the part of the Church as to the 
religious belief of the People? It arises from this: life is so 
individualised that the salvation of individuals absorbs the 
labours of the missioners of salvation ; and consciences, indi- 
vidualised also, bent on their own safety, forget the saving of 
others and lose thus the “ equality of faith in the righteousness 
of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Then the People, seeing 
those outside of their own borders engrossed in saving themselves 
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egotistically, are led, by their popular logic, to confound egot- 
ism with salvation, and to take the preachers of the faith for 
professors of some liberal profession among whose clients they 
are not numbered ; and thus the masses grow by degrees es- 
tranged from the faith, and lose the first notion and the intimate 
sense of it. Yet who can deny that the masses are intended to 
give to faith its most sublime exaltation on the day when the 
faith shall be no longer unknown to them? Ignorance of the 
faith resumes the position of the People in our day, and who 
shall sound the depth of the responsibility for that ignorance ? 
In truth, the propagation of the faith, an admirable work among 
savage nations, is of far more stringent obligation among Chris- 
tian populations so forsaken that they hardly know themselves 
to be of Christian race. It is only by faith and baptism that 
mankind has part in the unity of God. 

But here questions multiply. In the propagation of the 
faith, is it by the same means that the Gospel is communicated 
to the Chinaman, to the Huron, and to the Kaffir, to the Jew 
and the Greek, the Roman, the Gaul, and the Vandal? Is it by 
the same reasoning, the same method, the same manner of 
instruction, that the innumerable varieties of schisms, heresies, 
sophisms, habits, errors, ignorances, are to be overcome and 
reduced to the silence of conversion? Why, in face of con- 
temporary infidelity, the great infidelity of the proletariate, 
there has actually befallen a new message, a new preaching, 
a special way of evangelisation. It is in the air. . . . To 
prove that the Gospel comes from God is certainly to offer a 
homage to the truth. But to bring mankind into touch with 
the conviction that it comes from a God Who is the source of 
all their possible happiness and well-being, is to achieve the 
same homage with the addition of a great result—the gaining 
of the souls of the poor. “Men are essentially evolutionary,” 
said the Abbé Martinet, who was thirty years ago a notable 
propagator of Catholic doctrine; “and there are but two 
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ways of preventing them from becoming revolutionary: either 
to destroy in them all moral life, or to enlighten their path 
and direct their steps towards the infinite.” Now, since these 
words were written, the latter way alone remains for us ; there 
is no power that can give food to a people in whom mental or 
moral life is extinct. When Jesus had restored to life the child 
in whom we may see an allegory of the People, whose nature 
makes them hold on to their true life by the natural ties of 
their social filiation, He commanded that food should be 


given to her. 

The greatest evil from which society and the Church 
suffer together is the depopularisation of faith. Their only hope 
is in its repopularisation. And on this point the virtual founder 
of the Giuvre des Cercles Catholiques Ouvriers, the Marquis de 
la Tour-du-Pin Chambly, has a thought consonant with that of 


Cardinal Manning: 


There is a word that must be heard by the People if their 
reconciliation to Christianity is to be effected. The poor are 
no longer aware of the blessings of Christianity, because they 
feel these only through the insufficient form of charity. They 
must be taught that Christianity, which has delivered one by 
one all the orders of the nation, has still its task to accomplish 
for the “ fourth estate.” . . . There is a fault, a solution of 
the continuity of Christian civilisation, and we must brace our- 
selves vigorously at this point of struggle and of honour until 
others, more worthy, may come to hold the pass in our stead. 


Men of little faith! Again and again this remonstrance broke 
from the saddened heart of the Saviour. And to whom was it 
spoken? To Pharisees, to Scribes, to High Priests? Nay, He 
rebuked these in other terms. To those who plotted His death ? 
To Judas who made his gains by it? Not to these. To the 
fickle crowd that followed him, to the publicans and the sinners 
with whom He sat at meat? Never to these. When He said 
“Ye of little faith,” He spoke to His own, to those called by His 
choice, to the companions of His revelations, to those entrusted 
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with His teaching, to His elect, to His disciples, to His own. 
And He spoke thus when they were timorous and afraid, anxious 
and doubting, troubled for the material things of the morrow. 
Peter himself is thus recalled to confidence, and after the 
Resurrection it is always this mediocrity of faith that Christ 
reproves. These words of His do not pass away. The same 
attitude of mind, the same delays, the same fears, recall them 
now. Jesus Christ is no longer visible in our midst, but His 
mystical members the poor, cry out for Him. The acute 
problem of the distribution of riches calls manifestly for a new 
distribution of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, “the Iather of the 
Poor,” as the Church names Him. . 

Objectors may tell us that when we speak of the People, we 
perhaps deceive ourselves into thinking that they are a docile 
body waiting to be taught their catechism. If such a body 
exists at all, it is certainly a very little one. And no one can 
deny that for such there isa constant activity of popular missions 
and of preaching, which has undoubtedly produced much good 
in the past—after the Revolution, for instance. But this is not 
the populace. It is not the crowd, the impious mob, the anar- 
chists, the Communists ; and how shall we reach those? Let 
us try to reply. The populace assuredly does not go to hear 
sermons. And yet it is this very populace to whom the sermons 
are to be preached. Jesus Christ came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners. And His disciples did likewise, and were mur- 
mured against, even as He was, by the higher classes, for asso- 
ciating with the lower, for sitting at meat with them. Here is 
our most significant lesson. Christ did not offer sermons to the 
impious ; He sat at meat with them. But, to push the faith into 
the midst of this populace—this formidable populace of our 
own times—there is something more needed than this familiar 
and direct action of companionship. The populace do not 
listen to sermons ; but the sermons are there, and the way is 
easy. Why, then, do they not go? For three simple reasons : 
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the lack of sermons that concern them; the contrast of the 
exhortations, the morality, the teachings of such sermons as 
they have heard with the current life around them; and the 
lack of leisure owing to daily labour. What has to be done is 


the beating down of that triple barrier between the Apostolate 
and the Poor. 














Winter's Love. 


OVE me in Winter, and be sure 
yl5 The wintry time shall not endure, 
Though winds be rough and waters loud, 
And all the world is in its shroud. 


For roses we shall have the East 
At morn in all his roses drest, 
For daffodils and primroses 

The Western sky when evening is. 


For meads with daises dappled o’er, 
The stars upon a stecl-blue floor ; 
For apple-blossoms drifting by, 

The snow, that settles silently. 


Love me in Winter—bring the South, 
With happy eyes and smiling mouth, 
With clinging hands and whispered words, 
Sweeter than any songs of birds. 

Love me in Winter! 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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PART I. 


ORNHEM, a village of East Flanders, lies midway 
between Antwerp and Aalst, being four leagues south- 
west of Antwerp, three north-east of Dendermonde, seven east 
of Ghent, seven north-west of Brussels, and four north-north- 
west of Malines or Mechlin. It is on the south side of the 
river Scheldt, which has been dammed off to the distance of 
about half-a-league, so that the old stream, being separated 
from the new by sluices, became stagnant as a morass almost 
close to the village, and surrounded all the Castle. The parish 
of Bornhem forms part of a barony, which gives a title to 
its lord. 

In the sixteenth century, the ancient Castle of Bornhem 
passed to the Marquis Piscarie, in right of his wife. The sluices 
had not then been made, and during floods it could be ap- 
proached only by boats. This state of things made the Marquis 
dissatisfied with the place ; and he was wont to say that he did 
not like to live in a swan’s nest. So he sold the Castle to Don 
Pedro Coloma, Supreme Receiver of Philip II. of Spain’ for 
Belgium, and member of the great and noble Spanish family of 
Coloma. Don Pedro, now Baron of Bornhem, began to rescue 
the place from the waters by means of the sluices. 

About that time the reform of the Franciscans throughout 
Flanders occasioned many of the Religious to abandon their 
province. Amongst these, one who was a friend of Don Pedro 
betook himself to Bornhem, and employed his time in instruct- 
ing children in the Christian faith. In aid of this good work, 
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the Baron, about the year 1601, began to build a small religious 
house, with a chapel, near the heath. The country folk around 
were greatly pleased with the Baron’s intention, for the place 
had such an evil reputation for hideous spectres and hobgoblins 
(so indigenous to swamps) that he was bold, indeed, who would 
venture out of doors after nightfall ; and they readily lent their 
carts and horses for carrying the building materials, judging 
that the religious house would put the demons to flight. The 
Baron also purposed to place in the Convent a large Kclic of the 
Holy Cross, which he possessed, so that it might receive the 
public veneration of the Faithful. 

The Baron provided an endowment for the foundation, but 
died, in 1621, before he had the leave of the Apostolic See for 
Mass and Divine Office there. His son, Don Juan Coloma, was 
prevented from completing the foundation by the dispute 
whether it ought to belong to the Reformed Iranciscans of 
Flanders or the old Franciscans of Brabant. So the house 
stood empty for several years, in charge of an old man named 
Arthur Roosc ; and at times soldiers were quartered here for 
the winter. 

Outwearied with the disputes of the Franciscans, the Baron 
sought other occupants for the house; but the negotiations 
with some Minims, and with Benedictine Nuns were ineffectual. 
The offer of the place to the Dominicans was accepted by F. 
Ambrose Druwe, Prior of Brussels ; and the Bishop of Ghent, 
November 8th, 1641, put into execution the brief of Pope 
Urban Vill., dated November gth, 1639, for the celebration of 
Mass in the chapel ; and in 1642 allowed the public exposition 
of the Relic of the Cross. IF. Ambrose Druwe took solemn 
possession of the house in 1641, but the litigated claim of the 
Cordeliers forced him to withdraw in 1643. By a royal decree 
of June 22nd, 1646, the Dominicans of Brussels were allowed 
to inhabit the cloister for that summer, only to quit again the 
following spring. The Dominicans of Bois-le-Duc, being driven 
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out of their own Convent by the Calvinists, took refuge at 
Bornhem from September, 1650, till May, 1651, when they 
secured a fixed abode at Mechlin. 

At last the Franciscans suffered their claim to lapse, as they 
never had any legal grant of the property; but by this time 
F. Ambrose Druwe ceased to be interested in Bornhem, as he 
had turned his attention to erecting other foundations. The 
Baron, thus thwarted in his plans, made an agreement with the 
Gulielmites of Wasia, and three Religious from the Convent of 
Bevern took possession of the house. He died, October oth, 
1656, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Don Juan Francisco 
Coloma, who inherited his affection for Dominicans. 

It was in the spring of 1655 that I. Thomas Howard, of 
the noble family of Howard of Norfolk, went into Belgium with 
the determination of restoring to the desolated Dominican Pro- 
vince of England the monastic observance, which had been 
suspended for close upon a hundred years, and now could only 
be established again in exile, in a foreign country. He had 
joined the Dominican Order nine years before in Italy, and 
was then in the twenty-sixth year of his age. At Brussels, he con- 
sulted F. Ambrose Druwe on the choice of a place for his Con- 
vent, and thus had his attention drawn to Bornhem. Leaving 
the matter in the hands of that eminent Religious and F. John 
Baptist Verjuyse, he hastened into England to raise the means, 
both as to finances and subjects, for carrying out his great enter- 
prise. The Dominican Fathers on the mission, with their Vicar- 
General, F. George Thomas Catchmay, fully approved of his 
intentions, and joined in collecting the large sum of money 
needed for the purpose. F. William Fowler, of St. Thomas’s, 
Stafford, gave £200, and what with F. Thomas Howard’s own 
patrimony and gifts from his family and friends, in time a 
sufficient amount was secured. In London, a young soldier, 
Martin Russell, younger son of John Russell, of Little 
Malvern, esquire, offered himself as a Religious, and was sent, in 
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May, 1656, to the great Dominican house of Ghent, where he 
took the habit, June 18th, and passed through his probational 
year. 

About May, 1657, F. Thomas Howard returned into Belgium, 
and went first to Ghent, where he witnessed the solemn pro- 
fession of B. Martin Russell, June 18th, for the Province of 
England and Convent of London, as the locality of the house 
in Belgium was not yet settled, the choice lying between a 
house in Oudenarde, called Berlamont, and Bornhem. He sent 
an account of the progress of affairs to the Master-Gencral of 
the Order at Rome, who wrote back, June 30th, congratulating 
him on his safe arrival in Belgium, and enclosing an epistle to 
IF. Druwe, to stir up his utmost activity in favour of the 
english Convent. 

At Brussels, F. Thomas Howard found that F. Druwe 
had carried on the treaty for Bornhem very successfully, 
having gained over the paramount interest of the Governor 
of Belgium, Don Juan of Austria, who was influenced too, it is 
said, by the Comte de Marcin, General of the Forces in Charles II.’s 
mimic Court at Brussels. An agreement had also been made with 
the Baron of Bornhem. I’. Thomas Howard now decided to make 
his establishment at Bornhem, and proceeded to secure the 
licences of the ecclesiastical and civil authorities for the new 
Convent. 

The ecclesiastical leave for the foundation was asked from 
the Vicars-General of Ghent, as the See was then vacant.  F. 
Thomas Howard sought the good offices of the Papal Nuncio 
at Brussels, to whom the Master-General, September 15th, also 
recommended him. The Nuncio’s reply to the Master-General, 
November 16th, was very favourable; and the licence was 
quickly granted. The Master-General, December 15th, formally 
accepted the house, and appointed F. Thomas Howard to be 
the first Prior ; and on the same day he instituted John Baptist 
Verjuyse, Provincial of Belgium, to be his Commissary and 
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Vicar-General of the house, as F. Thomas Catchmay, in London, 
could not organise the Community and regulate its discipline at 
such a distance. 

For the sanction of the civil power a petition was presented 
to the Spanish Government by “the poor exiled Religious of 
the Order of St. Dominic,’ with the written consent of the 
Baron of Bornhem attached. The Government was determined 
that the colony of foreign Religious should not receive its sup- 
port from the country in which they were to settle as strangers, 
and, September 1oth, 1657, demanded to know what means of 
support the Fathers possessed. Matthew Bedingfeld, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who had lived in Brussels from 1646, appeared 
on their behalf, September 28th, and certified that they had 
9,000 florins already invested, and 11,000 florins in hand, for 
the due application of which he gencrously pledged his real 
and personal property in Belgium. Mr. Bedingfeld’s certificate 
and the Baron of Bornhem’s consent were inserted in another 
petition from F. Thomas Howard, which the Privy Council 
placed in the hands of a member, Van der Becke, who, when 
he had thoroughly gone through the case, referred it, October 
2nd, to the President and Provincial Council of Flanders. Every 
effort for success was made. The Master-General wrote, Sep- 
tember 15th, to Don Alonzo de Cardinas, a Privy Councillor, 
who had great authority at the Court, and considerable power, 
for particular reasons, with La Falla, President of Flanders. 
Cardinas immediately forwarded the undertaking, October roth, 
by a favourable letter to the President. The President, too, was 
much attached to the Dominican Order, and this letter, with 
the personal solicitations of F. James van den Heede, led him to 
bring the matter to a happy issue. 

The royal licence for the foundation was granted, March 
19th, 1658, under conditions much against the privileges of the 
Order ; but it was thought best not to oppose them, lest all 
should be lost, and in time they might be enlarged. The Fathers 
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were to possess 1,000 florins a year, and never alienate any 
of the capital. They were to have the cloister and church 
as a refuge only, and not to add to their inheritance. There 
were to be not more than thirteen Religious, who were never 
to quest or beg alms in the country. Religious of another 
nation were not to be placed there, if the English withdrew ; 
and foreigners were not to be mingled with the English. On 
Sundays and _ festivals, Mass and the Divine Offices were to be 
celebrated with closed doors, so as not to draw off the people 
from the parish church ; and the Fathers were not to exercise 
parochial functions without the leave of the pastor. But the 
King might enlarge, restrain, and interpret the conditions when- 
ever it was found convenient. 

The donation of the house and church was signed at Brussels, 
April 6th, by the Baron of Bornhem, and in the name of F. 
Thomas Howard by F. John Baptist Verjuyse. The Fathers 
were never to diminish the cloister, and there were not to be 
less than two priests and one lay-brother. One priest was to 
celebrate Mass at the Castle whenever a Baron or Baroness was 
there, the other was to say Mass every day at cleven o’clock 
in the Convent church ; and on all Fridays this Mass was to be 
for the Baron’s intention. After his decease (which eventually 
happened on June 24th) the Religious were to keep his anni- 
versary with the nine-lesson Office of the Dead. The Relic of 
the Holy Cross was always to be kept in its silver and crystal 
case at the Convent, and in times of war was to be sent for 
safety to the Baron’s successors, and to be restored when the 
danger was passed. The Fathers were to have all the church 
ornaments and movables set down in the inventory at the end 
of the grant. They were not to alienate the cloister with its 
two gardens and land in front of the church, without the consent 
of the Baron’s successors ; and if they did so, or left altogether, 
the whole was to revert to the Baron or his heirs. And within 
six months the Baron was to be declared founder of the Convent, 
and enjoy all prerogatives as such. 
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In the meantime, F. Thomas Howard sought more Re- 
ligious to form his Convent. At Brussels he met with and 
engaged F. William Collins, Sub-Prior of the Irish College of 
Holy Cross at Louvain, who was seeking a change of province. 
John Canning, of the family of Canning, of Foxcote, in Warwick- 
shire, was sent by his uncle, F* William Fowler, and took the 
habit for the Convent of Bornhem, at Brussels, November 
11th, 1657, from the hand of F. John Baptist Verjuyse. Early 
in 1658, Lionel Anderson, son of a Lincolnshire gentleman of 
good estate, and a convert, was clothed among the Dominicans 
of Paris in the following spring, under the name of Albert, and 
was sent to the Novitiate at Brussels. I’. Ambrose Druwe lent 
the aid of another Englishman, F. James Lovel, and of B. Peter 
van den Berghe. And George Daggitt, who had been an at- 
tendant of F. Thomas Howard for about three years, entered 
the cloister. 

But before the English could take possession of their new 
home in exile, it was necessary to remove the Gulielmites in a 
formal manner. As they were on sufferance without a legal 
fixture, the Baron petitioned the King that they should be made 
to show the royal leave of admission, or be removed. The local 
authorities were directed, October 12th, 1657, to pursue the 
matter,and the Gulielmites had to return to Bevern in the follow- 
ing Lent. They thought themselves harshly treated by the 
Baron, who gave them nothing for their support or expenses. 
As they had run into much debt in keeping up the house, they 
claimed all the movables of the Convent, and carried off even 
the Relic of the Holy Cross. But the royal apparitor was sent 
after them, and did not leave Bevern till everything was restored. 


F. THOMAS HOWARD. 


As soon as the Gulielmites quitted Bornhem, the delays and dis- 
appointments of the English Fathers ceased, and they occupied 


the vacated house. F. John Baptist Verjuyse, April 8th, 1658, 
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communicated the Master-General’s patents of the Priorship to 
F. Thomas Howard, who then took office, and on the 17th, 
with unspeakable gladness, entered the Convent of Holy Cross, 
and colonised it for the English Province. He had Collins with 
him, whom he made Sub-Prior, and Syndic or Procurator, 
and Daggitt; and on the 20th he was joined by Lovel, 
Russell, and Van den Berghe, the last being specially a tailor, 
and generally a man of all work. These six began the Com- 
munity. 

When the Convent thus passed to the English Fathers, the 
buildings were in a wretched condition. The church had an 
open-timber slated roof, the windows of the house were stopped 
with straw, and some of the rooms were only roughly partitioned 
off with boards ; nor was the old furniture of church and cloister 
ina much better condition. The land attached to the house 
was less than half an English acre. I. Thomas Howard im- 
mediately set about to improve and adorn the church, and 
adapt it to the Dominican rite, and then he fitted up the cells 
and formed the library. The work was mainly carried on by 
Sebastian Reynacts, a postulant lay-brother, whom F. Am- 
brose Druwe sent from Brussels, and went on through several 
years, at great cost. The Master-General, June 28th, 1659, 
eave I. Thomas Howard leave to dispose of his patrimony 
and gifts as he thought best for the good of his Province and 
Convent, and even for other pious works not opposed to that 
personal poverty which his Institute required. 

The founding of the Convent was not without troubles. 
Andrew Denys, pastor of Bornhem, was very friendly with the 
Fathers, and even wished to give a window for their refectory ; 
but he feared lest a popular Religious Order should injure his 
church. He therefore required a written engagement that the 
conditions of the royal grant should be strictly kept ; and on 
refusal he referred the matter to the Vicars-General. By their 
order, the Rural Dean, De Haens, wrote to F. Thomas Howard, 
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December 23rd, 1658, requiring him to do what was really sur- 
rendering the privileges of the Order. The Prior, on the 25th, 
sent such a forcible, yet mild, reply, in which he only begged time 
to consult the Master-General, that nothing more was done. 
The wishes of the pastor were treated very considerately, and 
for many years whilst he lived the Convent bell was sounded 
only for the eleven o’clock Mass, and even the Azge/us was not 
rung. Baldwin de Backer, his successor, allowed many privileges 
by degrees. But the most vexatious trial was the variance with 
the Baroness of Bornhem. According to the terms of the grant, 
the Master-General, May 11th, 1658, acknowledging the Baron 
to be founder of the Convent, bestowed on him all the privileges 
as such. The letters patent were handed to him by F. John 
Baptist Verjuyse, and thereupon the Baroness claimed to enter 
the cloister when and with whom she pleased, as such, she 
asserted, was the privilege of founders. F. John Baptist replied 
that it was allowed, indeed, in some Institutes, but was al- 
together forbidden in the Order of Friar-Preachers, adding, 
however, that the Supreme Pontiff could grant a special leave in 
the present case. To this concession the Baroness would not 
listen; in thus wishing to gratify her pride, by showing the 
Convent to her friends, she was standing to a right and not 
begging a favour. The Baroness became obstinately bent on 
her ungratified whim, which became a great annoyance for 
eighteen years, 

As the Convent was now established, F. Thomas Howard, 
being empowered to call to his aid English Dominicans scattered 
in various Provinces of the Order, summoned to Bornhem 
I. Thomas Fidden, from  Leitmeritz, in Bohemia; Bk. 
Thomas Molineux, from St. Maximin, in Toulouse, not yet 
fully ordained; and F. Vincent Torre, from Morlaix, in 
Britanny. Torre arrived at Bornhem about August, 1658 ; 
Fidden, about June in the next year; and Molineux, in the 
following month. The Novitiate was organised a few months 
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after the house was opened, and F. Thomas Howard was 
Novice-Master as well as Prior. By him B. John Canning 
was professed, November 11th, 1658 ; B. Albert Anderson was 
professed, June 5th, 1659, by the Sub-Prior; B. Lawrence 
Thwaits was clothed, August loth, 1658, by the Prior, and, 
returning from the Novitiate at Brussels, was professed, August 
25th in the following year, by the Vicar-General of the house. 
Daggitt was clothed as a lay-brother, July 22nd, 1658, by the 
Prior; professed, September 21st, 1660. John Jenkin, a convert, 
received the habit, October 6th, 1659, from the Prior, under 
whom he passed his novitiate, and was professed on the same 
day, 1660, by the Sub-Prior. The number of the Religious was 
so greatly limited by the royal grant, that in after-times most of 
the novices were sent to other houses for trial and instruction 
in regular discipline. Lovel, in a year or thereabouts, went 
back to Brussels. In 1660 F. John Quick, an English Do- 
minican of Maestricht, rendered his services for some months 
to Bornhem, whence he departed to Brussels, and so to his 
native Convent. 

After the arrival of Molineux and Fidden, in the summer of 
1659, the Prior established a Secular College for English 
Catholics, whose education in their own country was _ pro- 
hibited by the penal laws, and seven youths soon resorted to it, 
to whom suitable masters were assigned. 

Anxious to have a regular Novice-Master, the Prior had F. 
Vincent Torre recalled, who had gone into Italy, in October, 
1658. Torre returned about the end of August, 1660, and was 
immediately placed in office by the Vicar-General of the house, 
who also made him and Collins lectors of philosophy, Sep- 
tember 24th, and the two commenced their course of instructions 
to the novices. 

The first Priorship of F. Thomas Howard was drawing to 
a close, when the Master-General, by patents of November 2oth, 
1660, placed the office on him for another three years. Collins 
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was continued Sub-Prior, till he was sent, in 1663, to be Con- 
fessor of the English Dominican Sisters at Vilvorde; and he 
was succeeded by Torre, whose patents of office were read. 
September 8th, in that year. The Sub-Priors also acted as 
Procurators, except for about a year previous to July, 1663, 
when F. John Jenkin had the charge. 

In this triennium there were eight professions and two deaths 
at Bornhem. Francis Dominic Howard, younger brother of the 
Prior, by whom he was clothed, March 21st, 1660, was professed 
March 22nd, 1661, by the Vicar-General. B. Sebastiaen Reynaets 
was clothed, May 15th, 1659, at Brussels, by the Vicar-General, 
was sent for his novitiate to Bornhem, and was professed, April 
17th, 1661, by the Sub-Prior. James Goodlad of the Holy Cross, 
clothed, October 6th, 1660, and the Rev. Henry Joseph Vere, a 
secular priest, clothed November 7th following, both by the Sub- 
Prior Collins, were professed together, November 8th, 1661, 
Edward Bing, formerly an officer underthe Lord Protector Crom- 
well, and afterwards a lieutenant of the body-guard of Charles 
I[., was clothed, along with George Mildmay, February 22nd, 
1662, by the Prior, who professed them, April 15th, 1663. Gillis 
Hyacinthus Coomans was clothed as a lay-brother, November 
15th, 1661, by the Sub-Prior, by whom he was professed, July 
22nd, 1663. And Henry Packe, a lay-brother, began his 
novitiate, August 6th, 1662, and was professed, November 28th, 
1663, by the Sub-Prior. The first burial occurred at the Con- 
vent on the occasion of the death of Daggitt, September 3rd, 
1661, when the Sub-Prior (Collins) ‘gave benediction to the 
cloister, in order to render it a canonical enclosure ; but after- 
wards the validity of the act was doubted, and till the solemn 
dedication of the church, ‘in 1676, some consecrated earth was 
always brought from the parish church for each interment. In 
October the body of Sr. Catherine Howard, the first Religious 
of the English Dominicanesses of Vilvorde, was buried at the 
feet of Daggitt, as the Sisters had no graveyard of their own. 
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F. John Jenkin, Procurator, died, July 2nd, 1663, and was ine 
terred in the cloister. F. Thomas Fidden departed from the 
Convent, June 28th, 1661, and became the first Missionary 
Apostolic whom Bornhem supplied to England. 

In the beginning of 1662, the Prior, by contract made 
February 18th, took the lease of half a domnzer of land from the 
Baron of Bornhem, for twenty years, with the option of purchase 
at any time for 450 florins. It was subject to the rent of the 
fourth part of a zzertale of rye to the poor of Bornhem, and was 
purchased in full in 1667, with the sanction of the Government. 
The land was converted into a garden. 

For the accommodation of the Secular College, a substantial 
building was erected on the west side of the Convent. In 1661 
a cellar was made under the refectory, but the bottom was so 
full of springs that the pavement could not be fixed, and the 
vault was rendered useless by being four feet under water ; nor 
was the evil remedied till the end of 1663, when the great. skill 
of B. Hermannus, a lay-brother of Ghent, by proper drainage 
and cementing, completed the work, when he formed the cellar 
next the brewhouse. In 1662 a third set of buildings was 
added on the east side of the Convent, including the Albert 
Chamber and the brewhouse. 

In the spring of 1661 F. Thomas Howard attempted un- 
successfully to purchase the College of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
belonging to the Walloon Dominicans at Douay, as a house of 
studies for the novices of Bornhem. Another house, about an 
hour’s distance from Dieppe, in France, was also sought in the 
beginning of 1663 ; but when F. Vincent Torre and B. Lawrence 
Thwaits arrived there to arrange matters, they found that 
Carmelite Fathers were inhabiting the place. The proposal to 
obtain the Convent of San Clemente at Rome, in 1664, failed, 
on account of its close connexion with San Sisto, near the Baths 
of Caracalla. The Master-General recommended that the place 
of education should be in Belgium or Britanny, where the con- 
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troversy needed for the English Mission was more in vogue than 
at Rome. 

Whilst Charles II. was in exile at Brussels, F. Thomas 
Howard often rendered him important service. After the 
Restoration, he was still welcomed at the Royal Court of Eng- 
land, where affairs of great moment prevented his abiding long 
in his Convent. In order to avoid the inconveniences of such 
absences, he obtained faculties from the Master-General, July 
21st, 1661, for delegating and sub-delegating all his jurisdiction 
to his Sub-Prior or Vicar-2u-capite. And by letters patent, July 
24th,the Master-General instituted him Vicar-General of the Eng- 
lish Dominican Congregation, both in England and in Belgium, 
in place of IF. Thomas Catchmay, who resigned on account of 
old age ; and, moreover, he empowered him to continue Prior of 
Bornhem till the usual term of office was over. In consequence 
of this appointment, the authority of I. John Baptist Verjuyse 
over the Convent ceased. 

For two years F. Thomas Howard was active in promoting 
the marriage treaties between Charles II. and the royal familics 
of Spain and Portugal. After the King’s marriage, June 2Ist, 
10662, to Catherine of Braganza, he was appointed Her Majesty's 
first chaplain, through the interest of his uncle, Louis Stuart 
Aubigny, on whose death, in 1665, he became the Qucen’s 
Grand Almoner. These appointments entailed continual resi- 
dence in the royal household, with only occasional and short 
visits to Bornhem. 

Although F. Thomas Howard was thus separated from his 
Convent, his brethren, out of esteem for him, continued him in 
the office of Prior down to the year 1675. The government of 
the Community devolved on the Sub-Prior, as acting head of the 
house. 

When F. Vincent Torre became Sub-Prior, in September, 
1663, the number of Religious had increased so much that all 
the cells were occupied; and the regular observance was so 
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exact that, at least in the opinion of the annalist of the Convent, 
the primitive ages of the Order seemed to have returned. But 
the Sub-Prior was bent on introducing the strictest observance 
of the French, in which he had been brought up at Dinant. His 
first measure was to close the Secular College and send the 
scholars to Vilvorde, the Convent of Bornhem providing all the 
expenses and receiving nothing in return. In November F. 
Antoninus Wichart and F. Albert de Groet, both sons of the 
Convent of Bruges, but long resident in the strict observance 
of France, were welcomed by the Sub-Prior; and the rumour 
soon gained ground that French customs would be fully intro- 
duced. Some of the Religious signified that, in such case, they 
would pass into the Carthusian Order. F. Thomas Howard, as 
Vicar-General, would not sanction the change ; for in truth he 
had chosen Flanders in preference to France for his Convent, 
as religious life between the extremes of rigour and laxity 
flourished better in the Belgian than in the French Provinces. 
In the Lent of 1663 the first defensions of philosophical theses 
were held in the Convent : in the morning by F. John Canning, 
I’, William Collins presiding; and in the afternoon by F. 
Lawrence Thwaits, under F. Vincent Torre. The theses were 
dedicated to the Baron (now Count) of Bornhem, and to his 
brother, the Baron of Mariensart, each of whom made a dona- 
tion of fifty paticons; and I. Thomas Howard gave them a 
good entertainment in the greater dining-room of the Convent. 
After the defensions, it was discussed whether theology as well 
as philosophy should be taught at Bornhem; and T°. William 
Collins, and F. Master Carney, a very learned Irish Dominican, 
who died in 1667 at Liége, offered their services. F. Vincent 
Torre, however, dissented, and began his school of philosophy 
again, which even those who had gone through that branch of 
study were required to attend again. Much discontent was 
aroused, and the matter ended by the majority of the Religious 
being dispersed. B. John Canning went to Louvain; B, 
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Lawrence Thwaits to Brussels; B. Francis Howard and B&B. 
Henry Packe to Paris ; B. James Goodlad to Berg St. Winoc ; 
B. Edward Bing to St. Omer’s, afterwards to Berg St. Winoc ; 
B. Hyacinthus Coomans to Ghent ; and F. Thomas Molineux 
into England. So only five of the English Congregation re- 
mained to carry on the establishment. The Sub-Prior made an 
attempt to recruit his numbers among the English Collegians at 
Douay and St. Omer’s, but the scheme completely failed. 

F. Vincent Torre received the solemn vows of three Religious : 
John Peter Atwood, of an honourable Warwickshire family, 
who had taken the habit, February 22nd, 1663, from the pre- 
ceding Sub-Prior, professed, February 24th, 1664; Antonius 
Antoninus Van Antryve, a Belgian lay-brother, clothed, May 
10th, 1663, by the late Sub-Prior, professed, April 19th, 1665 ; 
and Edward Dominic of the Holy Rosary Gwillim, a native of 
Monmouthshire, clothed, October 28th, 1664, by IF. Vincent 
Torre, under whom he passed his novitiate, professed Novem- 
ber Ist, 1665. 

In 1664 the cloisters were vaulted, and the new building, 
which had been left open, was partitioned off into cells. All 
this was done in the course of the summer by B. Hermannus, 
from Ghent. Moreover, the altar was removed from the ex- 
tremity of the church towards the middle, so as to make a more 
spacious choir behind the altar. 

The office of Sub-Prior and Vicar-cn-capite was declined by 
F. Joseph Vere, and F. Thomas Fidden was appointed in 
November, 1665, to the vacant government of the Convent. 
F. Vincent Torre gladly surrendered his charge, for his severe 
rule had been disliked, and in 1666 he departed to London. 
Early in the summer of the following year, F. Antoninus 
Wichart and F. Albert de Groet quitted Bornhem, the former 
for Louvain, the latter for Bruges. 

The plague ravaged Bornhem in 1666; but, through God's 
mercy, the Convent escaped the contagion. One of the Fathers 
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celebrated Mass on every Sunday and holiday in the domestic 
chapel of the Castle, even in the absence of the Count and 
Countess, as those who dwelt there were afraid of attending the 
parish church. During the unsuccessful siege of Dendermonde, 
in 1667, by Louis XIV., whose army was flooded off by the open- 
ing of the sluices, a party ef French soldiers entered Bornhem, 
and drove off many horses and much cattle. Four of the 
soldiers went to the Convent, and breaking open the sacristy 
door, overran the whole house, and betook themselves to drink- 
ing and searching for money, as they failed to find any cattle 
on the premises. F. Thomas Fidden spoke to one of them, 
who was an Irishman, and brought a bag of money out of his 
cell to bribe off the troublesome intruders. The man, spying 
the bag under the Sub-Prior’s scapular, immediately pounced 
upon it, ordered his companions to depart, and probably kept 
for himself the booty of about sixty florins. On this occasion 
the four novices were so terrified, especially F. Vincent Hyacinth 
Cowper, that the Sub-Prior, next day, took them to Antwerp, 
where they remained for a short time. The risk which the 
Community thus ran made I. Thomas Howard desire to have 
a city refuge in time of war, and in 1669 he endeavoured to 
obtain a house in Antwerp, which would serve also for a school 
or college. But the civic authorities rejected the petition for 
admission into the city. In 1675, however, two houses were 
bought there in the Iserway, August 13th, for 12,000 florins 
of the foundation money of Bornhem. They were amortised 
by the King, May 20th, 1682, and served as an occasional 
refuge in perilous times: but otherwise the purchase turned 
out to be a bad investment, as the rents were almost entirely 
absorbed in repairs and other expenses ; and at last, in 1697, 
the houses were sold. 

I. Thomas Fidden professed four novices. Richard A mérose 
of St. Thomas Grymes, or Graham, heir of a baronetcy, and 
William Michael Bertram, of Northumberland, were clothed, 
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September 27th, 1665, by F. Vincent Torre, and professed, Sep- 
tember 29th, 1666. Thomas Vencent Hyacinth Cowper, born at 
Rushall, in Norfolk, a secular priest, clothed, September 
Sth, and Alexander Lewis of the Holy Cross Thursby, clothed, 
September 14th following, both by the Sub-Prior, were professed, 
September 14th, 1667. 

The next Sub-Prior and Vicar-in-capite was F. Martin Russell, 
who arrived from Tangier, in Africa, November 26th, 1667, and 
next day took the office. He resigned and left the Convent, 
March 13th, 1669, to become chaplain in his family at Little 
Malvern, and then to spend the rest of his years on the English 
Mission. I. George Mildmay was elected Procurator in No- 
vember, 1667 ; but in the summer of the following year, being 
sent for a few months to Vilvorde, died of the plague, October 
20th, and was buried there. The Sub-Prior took the Procurator- 
ship till the election of F. Lawrence Thwaits, february 18th, 
1069, to the charge. I’. James Goodlad was appointed sac- 
ristan in March, 1660. 

To supply the vacancy till an appointment could be made 
the Vicar-Gencral put I. John Canning into the office; and in 
May sent him the patents of the Sub-Priorship. In his term 
of government, from 1669 to 1671, the Fathers began to invest 
the capitals of the Convent in better security than the public 
funds, and within four years purchased several pieces of land 
around their house. In 1671 the Commissaire of Ruppelmond 
demanded of the Religious, as English strangers, the payment 
of all secular imposts ; but on petition, the Council of Flanders, 
April 24th, conceded a provisional immunity, remitting the 
principal case to the royal ministers of Ghent ; and in the end 
nothing more was done in the matter, the Religious being left 
in the full possession of their former liberty. In 1671 the roof 
of the church was raised five feet and vaulted, and the windows 
were cnlarged and made of stone, at a cost of about 3,200 florins; 
and the Count of Bornhem gave 700 florins for the insertion of 


his arms into the windows. 
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The Secular College was re-established in May, 1671, but 
only to be discontinued at the end of the following year. Its 
place was taken by a school for postulants, which gradually 
died out after 1690. 

F. Dominic Thomas Jonston, a Scotch secular priest, then a 
Benedictine of Ratisbonne for twelve years, was allowed, after 
six years’ delay, to join the Dominican Order ; and being clothed 
at Bornhem, March 13th, 1669, by F. Thomas Howard, and 
passing his novitiate at Ghent, was professed, April 7th, 1670, 
by the Sub-Prior. IF. Thomas Catchmay, who had laboured 
in London for many years, and was instituted Vicar-General, 
November 13th, 1655, resigning in 1661, sought conventual 
repose at Bornhem ; and dying there, July 12th, 1669, was buried 
in the cloister, at the feet of F. John Jenkin, being then in the 
seventy-second year of his age. I. Lawrence Thwaits, Pro- 
curator, falling into ill-health, was sent, May Ist, 1670, for a 
time, to London, and there died, June 22nd or 23rd (0.s.), in his 
twenty-ninth year. I. John Canning held the Procuratorship 
from 1670 to 1674, and also served for another term of two 
years in the government of the Community. 

Then succeeded as Sub-Prior and Vicar I. Dominic Gwillim, 
who was instituted, September Ist, 1673. He professed George 
Thomas Gibson, of the family of Gibson, of Corbridge and 
Hexham, December 26th, 1673, who had received the habit, 
December 20th in the previous year, from the late Sub-Prior. 
B. Sebastiaen Reynaets, a very laborious and useful lay-brother 
died, April 22nd, 1674, in the forty-fourth year of his age. 

When the Convent of Bornhem was in danger from the arms 
of France, in 1673, I. Thomas Howard interested the French 
Ambassador in London in its behalf, and also wrote, December 
29th, to the Marshall de Bellefond, pleading that the house he 
had founded might be saved for his retreat when his country 
would no longer harbour him. He foresaw, indeed, the issue 
of the deadly hatred which was rapidly gathering against the 
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Church in England, and in a great measure against him- 
self. His zeal and influence at Court brought upon him the 
hatred of Protestants, especially for promoting the Royal 
Declaration of Toleration, published March 15th, 1671-2, for 
liberty of conscience ; and almost daily complaints were brought 
against him for reconciling persons to the Church. At last he 
drew down upon himself the wrath of the Dean and Chapter of 
Windsor, by converting John Davis, one of their Minor Canons 
and Chaplain of Magdalen College, Oxford; and also John 
Greene, a young and talented protégé of theirs, whom they had 
sent to the same College to be educated for the ,Established 
Church. Amidst the mighty uproar and threats of carrying 
the matter into Parliament, F. Thomas Howard was obliged to 
withdraw from Court, lest he should entangle the Faithful, and 
even the royal household of the Queen, in the troubles of a 
religious strife. Carrying with him his most valuable ecclesias- 
tical ornaments, with some sums of money given by the King 
and Queen for relieving his exiled Catholic countrymen, he 
sought an asylum at Bornhem, where he arrived about the 
middle of September, 1674. Mr. Davis and Mr. Greene reached 
the Convent on October 3rd, shortly after him. The former 
quitted Bornhem on April 29th following. 

One of the early acts of the Prior after his return was to agree 
with the Fathers of the Convent Council, September 2oth, in 
declining the perpetual foundation of a daily Mass for the soul 
of Donna Francisca Coloma, widow of Christofero de Medina 
Montoya, Chevalier of the Order of St. James in Spain. By her 
will, dated December 7th, 1659, she desired her body to be 
buried in this Convent church; directed that six hundred 
Masses should be said for her, half by the English Fathers 
of Bornhem, and half by the Friar-Minors of Mechlin; and 
bequeathed 110 florins a year to Bornhem for a daily Mass 
in perpetuity. The Fathers complied with the other conditions ; 
but the foundation offered them by the Count of Bornhem and 
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Pedro Coloma, Baron of Mariensart, her brothers, was so much 
below the honorarium of Masses fixed by the Bishops of 
the Low Countries, that it could not be accepted. The Baron 
of Mariensart, however, was a great benefactor of the Convent, 
and probably adjusted the endowment, for the daily Mass was 
regularly celebrated till 1804, when the loss of the rent through 
the French Revolution brought the foundation to an end. 

I’. Thomas Howard professed Gervase Pas Westcote, alzas 
Littleton (of the family of Littleton, Barons of Frankley, co. 
Worcester), April 28th, 1675, who had been clothed by the Sub- 
Prior, March 28th of the previous year. He was making many 
arrangements for bettering the Convent in numbers and finances 
when all his plans were prevented by his unexpected promotion 
to the Sacred College, May 27th, 1675, by Pope Clement X. 
The news of his elevation to the Cardinalate was brought to 
Bornhem, June 9th, by a special messenger from Rome. 

Before Cardinal Howard of Norfolk left Belgium for Rome, 
he petitioned the Government for an increase of the Community 
from thirteen to twenty Religious, and proportional endowment 
by purchase and amortisation of land ; but he met witha refusal. 
He presented the Convent with a silver sanctuary lamp, thurible, 
and incense boat, which had served in the Queen’s oratory at 
Somerset House, and are still preserved, and ordered wooden 
confessionals and sedilia to be placed in the church. 

When the Cardinal visited his Convent for the last time, the 
Countess of Bornhem urged her long-fostered claim of entering 
the cloister, and also demanded that the aspersorium should be 
presented to her to take holy water with her own hand. The 
latter concession had been denied by 3B. de Backer, pastor of 
Bornhem, so she would not attend the parish church. The 
Cardinal replied that whilst he was Grand Almoner in lingland 
it was customary to sprinkle first the deacon and sub-deacon, 
and then the Queen, and he could not sanction the violation of 
the Pontifical rubrics ; and as to admission into the cloister, he 
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had no power to grant it, but would speak with the Pope on the 
matter. The Countess was not satisfied, haughtily declaring 
that she would never enter the Convent church again, and desired 
that a Father from the Convent should celebrate every day at 
the Castle. However, she had to yield, for it was found on 
examination that the Castle chapel had not been consecrated, 
and had no Papal licence as a publicoratory. At the Cardinal’s 
request, the Master-General, in December, 1676, gave leave to 
the Countess to enter the Convent twice a year, for two hours 
each time. 

On the cessation of F. Thomas Howard as Prior, F. Dominic 
Gwillim again became V7car-zn-capite. He professed, December 
15th, 1675, John Ovington and John Raymund Greene, who 
had received the habit from him, December goth, 1674, and 
passed their novitiate at Ghent ; and he also gave the habit, 
March 7th, 1675, to Ralph Sedastizan Hodgkinson, lay-brother, 
who was afterwards professed at Rome. 


F, DOMINIC GWILLIM. 

Early in 1676 the Master-General supplied the vacancies 
which the promotion of F. Thomas Howard had occasioned. 
By Apostolical authority he instituted, January 21st, F. Dominic 
Gwillim, Prior, and appointed F. Michael Bertram, Sub-Prior 
and Master of Novices; and on the 23rd he made F. Vincent 
Torre Vicar-General of the English Province. 

At the solicitation of the Prior, the dedication of the church 
was celebrated, September 13th, 1674 (the eve of Holy Cross 
Day), the church and high altar being consecrated in honour of 
the Holy Cross under the invocation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary of the Rosary: the little altar on the Gospel side in 


honour of St. Dominic and St. Thomas Aquinas, the altar on 
the Epistle side in honour of St. Catherine of Siena and St. 
Rose of Lima. At the same time, the benediction of the cloister 
by F. William Collins in 1661 was ratified. The ceremony was 
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performed by the Right Rev. Nicholas French, the exiled Bishop 
of Ferns in Ireland (the See of Ghent being then vacant for 
more than a year), by licence of the Vicars-General of the diocese, 
who fixed the anniversary of the dedication on the third Sunday 
of September, and granted the usual indulgence of forty days 
to all then visiting the church and altars. 

In 1677 Mrs. Mary Englefield, of Catherington, Hants, made 
a donation of £200 for three anniversary Masses: one, April 27th, 
for the soul of William Englefield, her husband; the other, 
May 25th, for the soul of Mary Fettiplace, their daughter, both 
deceased: and the third for herself, which eventually fell on 
April 8th; and a weekly Mass for the family of Englefield. 
The obligation was formally accepted at Bornhem, September 
16th, by the Community, consisting of the Prior, Grymes, 
Jonston, Gibson, Westcote, Ovington, and Greene. In conse- 
quence of the differences of old style and new style, the anni- 
versaries at Bornhem became May 7th, June 4th, and April 18th ; 
and the weekly Mass was assigned to the Monday; the 
obligation was fulfilled till the loss of the capital in the French 
Revolution, 

Simon de Thiebault, Lord of Damas, and Francoise Millincke, 
his consort, in their ardent devotion to the Relic of the Holy 
Cross, gave the Fathers, January 4th, 1680, a capital of 1,300 
florins, the interest of which was to be paid to themselves for 
their lives and then to the Fathers, for two anniversaries at the 
altar where the Sacred Relic reposed, on the days of their re- 
spective deceases, when the Dzes /re should be sung; and at 
the end the De Profundis with the Prayers for the Dead, in 
which their names had to be mentioned. There was also to be 
a Low Mass every Friday at the same altar for the souls of the 
donors, and their parents and friends. The anniversary of the 
husband fell on November 26th, the wife’s on March 30th, and 
both were kept as long as Convent and capital endured. 

During this Priorship Ludovicus Labiniau, a lay-brother who 
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had been clothed, May 7th, 1676, by the Prior, was professed, 
May 17th, 1679, by the Vicar-General. Henry Domzntc Smith, 
clothed, July 17th, 1679, was professed, July 25th, 1679, by the 
Prior. Samuel /osefi Kennet was clothed, December 12th, 
1679, and professed, March 7th, 1681, by the Prior. 

On the cessation of his Sub-Priorship, in 1678, F. Michael 
Bertram departed to the English Mission, and was succeeded 
probably by FF. Ambrose Thomas Grymes, who was also lector 
of philosophy. F. Dominic Gwillim was elected Prior again 
early in 1679. 

The Vicar-General, IF. Vincent Torre, fleeing from the perse- 
cution raised by the infamous perjuries of Titus Oates, arrived 
at Bornhem, June Ist, 1680. About that time, too, F. Martin 
Russell sought refuge in his cloister, but boldly returned, August 
23rd, to his Mission. 

The Prior, in 1681, fell into some contention with the Vicar- 
General, who, in his severity, suspended him from office, and 
deprived the two lay-brothers, Hyacinthus Coomans and An- 
toninus Van Antryve, of their scapulars and capuces. On the 
Prior’s appeal, the Master-General, May 1oth, 1681, ordered the 
Vicar-General to reinstate the Prior and restore the lay-brothers, 
and rebuked him for crediting what the eye of envy had magni- 
hed from a straw into a great beam, and for passing sentence 
without hearing the other side, contrary to all the prescriptions 
of the Order. The whole affair arose out of some domineering 
act on the part of B. Hyacinthus, “tanquam in Conventu des- 
potice gubernando,” in which, however, the Prior took his side, 
whilst the Vicar-General opposed, “ne servi dominentur nobis,” 
The Vicar-General promptly obeyed his Superior. B. Hya- 
cinthus urgently petitioned to be sent into some neighbouring 
Province or France, and thus, with a few opportune ordinations 
from the Master-General, peace was restored. But the Prior, 
feeling himself unequal to the task of governing the Community 
any longer, sent in his resignation, and betook himself to 
London. 
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F, VINCENT TORRE. 

The Master-General accepted the resignation of the last Prior, 
November 15th, 1681, and at the same time committed the 
sovernment of the Community to F. Vincent Torre, as ordinary 
and architectonic Superior; who thereupon made F. Thomas 
Gibson Sub-Prior, and F. Pius Westcote Procurator, the latter 
being succeeded by F. James Goodlad, who died in office, April 
2nd, 1684. The Vicar-General, July 2nd, 1681, gave the habit 
to Philip Joseph Vincent Chilton, a native of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and, August 20th, 1682, solemnly professed him. 

The liability of the Convent to civil imposts was again 
brought into question, which involved expensive litigation for 
two years. Atlast the Supreme Court of Mechlin decided in 
favour of the Fathers by a provisional sentence freeing their 
cloister, goods, and lands to the extent of 566 virges, from all 
taxes. The decree would have been absolute if the Count of 
Bornhem (son of the founder) had not openly exerted himself 
against the Convent (on which he had ulterior designs), and 
through him, too, the Fathers were condemned to pay half the 
costs of the litigation. By royal letters dated at Madrid, May 
20th, 1683, the King of Spain, at the instance of Cardinal 
Howard, granted amortisation of the Convent and gardens and 
the 566 virges of land. To this concession, the Treasurer- 
General and the Commissary of Royal Demesnes and Finances, 
at Brussels, July 26th, attached two solemn Masses to be sung 
every year: one in honour of St. Joseph (March 19th), for the 
prosperity of the Kings of Spain; the other a Mass of Reguzene 
(September 23rd) for the souls of their royal predecessors ; and 
on the same day the Religious undertook the obligation, which 
continued to the last. 

RAYMUND PALMER, O.P. 


(To be continued.) 


A Story of a Sandwich Man. 


Tk G KALAKAUA has been gathered to his fathers, who 

will hardly know him as a son. An English Admiral 
stood beside the bed whereon the kingly ghost was given up, 
and English prayers sent it forth on its last dark journey. He 
had come to San Francisco, whence his embalmed body has 
been borne back to Honolulu by an American warship. This 
was the King who had Father Damien for a subject ; and Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson—the King of Letters—for a play- 
fellow. As to his successor, the papers say :— 

King Kalakaua’s successor on the throne of Hawaii is the 
Princess Liliuokalani, his sister and the wife of the Hon. 
John Owen Dominis, who is now acting as Regent. The direct 
legitimate heir is Princess Kainlani, daughter of the Princess 
Liklike, wife of A. A. Cleghorn. The Princess is sixteen years 
of age, and is being educated in England. 

The announcement came to me like an echo; the echo of a 
story, heard years ago, of an episode in the history of the Royal 


House. This story it is timely now to tell. 


I, 

I HAD along anda hot day’s journey from Honolulu to Eva 
in the interior of Hawaii, where was settled my friend, Frank 
Guy. The great mountain of Mauna Loa was in the distance ; 
the immediate foreground was a green plain, made odorous by 
masses of orange and lemon trees in blossom. The aos, of 
which the flowers are white in the morning, golden at noon, and 
crimson at night, tangled themselves with other blossoms the 
names whereof I knew not; and the silence was broken only 
by the whirr of the wings of curious or affrighted birds. 
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My friend awaited me in his verandah. With him was his 


father—one of the wealthiest proprietors in the Archipelago. 
The bells of his flocks and herds sounded on all the hills around, 


but a still more musical bell was that which was now heard, and 


which summoned us to dinner. We were about to take our 


places at the table, when the sound of horses’ fect announced 
the arrival of a party of travellers. At the head of these, on a 
splendid black horse, rode a young native woman. She spoke 
to the head servant, who came to us and said: 

“The Princess Jane asks if she and her servants can be 
received ?” 

“Tell her,” answered Frank, “that she is always welcome.” 

I had known the Princess Jane by name and fame for some 
years. A sister of the king and the possessor of a great fortune, 
and of a beauty which the natives adored, and [Europeans 
acknowledged, she had reached the age of twenty—and twenty 
in the tropics—without having married. She was full of firm- 
ness and energy; and her father and brother allowed her to 
live her own life. An absolute queen in her little court, she 
seldom visited Honolulu, and hardly ever appeared at the palace. 
She loved travelling through the islands on horseback, but 
Hawaii was her favourite place. It was the cradle of her race 
where she heard histories of the deeds of dead days. It is the 
custom in Hawaii to choose in each family a child—generally a 
girl—who is taught ancestral chants, never written, but always 
said or sung. They perpetuate, in rhythm of rude variety, the 
feats of arms, genealogies, alliances, loves, and adventures of 
the race. Formerly, these modern Miriams enjoyed many 
immunities and privileges, which have now been swept away ; 
but the lower orders still attribute to them occult powers ; and 
even amongst the chiefs they are the object of a strange regard. 
They are consulted on important occasions of state; and they 
are authorities on all matters relating to alliances and etiquette. 

To most people, the Princess was an enigma. The foreign 
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colony in Honolulu was never tired of talking about her; about 
her sudden goings and comings, and her moods, varying from 
wildest spirits to deepest depression. The natives, who more 
immediately surrounded her, and the Kanaka women who waited 
on her, either would or could not say anything, great gossips as 
they ordinarily were. About the Princess they observed abso- 
lute silence, obeying her with blind devotion. 

She did not keep us waiting long that night for dinner. In 
Honolulu she wore the European dress, but now she appeared 
in the native costume, a long, plain robe of yellow silk, which 
made her appear taller than she really was. Amid her black 
hair, veiling a rather low forehead, was one fair lock. A garland 
of double jasmine, waxen white, formed on her head a diadem. 

“Tam here only for a short time,” she explained. “I am to 
join my brother at Kailua, by the road of the volcano; they 
tell me a fresh eruption is expected ; is it true, Frank?” 

“TI believe so. We have felt a slight trembling of the earth 
these two days; and this morning some of our men, returning 
from the summit of Mauna Loa, noticed more smoke than 
usual towards the South. Have you safe guides ?” 

“Kimo is with me; besides I have no need of guides. The 
road is as familiar to me as it is to you, Frank, and I am not 
afraid of Pele, the goddess of volcanoes.” 

The allusion to the volcano excited my curiosity ; and, when 
the Princess asked me to accompany her I at once agreed to go. 

“And you, Frank?” she added. 

“Tm not sure if Ican. My father is so old, he needs me to 
look after things. He awaits us now, ready to talk to you over 
teacups about old times.” 

“No one understands me so well,” she said ;’ and when we 
are together he seems to grow younger and I seem to approach 


him in wisdom.” 
After Jane had vanished, Frank and I smoked in the verandah. 


The son of an English father and an American mother, my friend 
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had spent his childhood and youth on his father’s plantation. 
They had rendered important services to Kamehameha I. and 
Frank, who spoke the native language perfectly, occupied 
amongst the natives the place of a chief. 

“Come with us, Frank,” I urged, “we shall thus spend a few 
more days together. She has asked you and [ add my en- 
treaties to hers.” 

“T should like it, but——.” 

“But what?” 

“Surely you can guess. I am afraid of losing my heart 
to Jane. I have known her a long time, yet [ do not under- 
stand her. When she was a child her father confided her 
to the care of mine, and she spent some months here. She was 
then very delicate and our mountain air restored her. I was 
her guide and constant companion, together we rode through 
the woods, and I made her wreaths of flowers such as that which 
she wore to-night.” 

“ Does she know that you love her ?” 

“T can’t say. After six months of this intimacy she left us 
for Honolulu, taking my happiness with her. Since then when- 
ever we meet she is always simple, kind, natural, but quite calm 
and cool.” 

“rank, if I were you, I should not be afraid of her.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because you are in love with her already, and your happi- 
ness lies in your power to make her love you.” 

“How can I? Besides, it has never been known that a 
native Princess married a white man.” 

“She will be the first, that is all.” 

“You say in words what I have hardly dared to think—-I 
will try.” 

We found Jane seated on a low chair beside the old man. 
“T have arranged everything with your father, Frank,” she said ; 
“TIT do not leave till the day after to-morrow, so you have all 
to-morrow for your preparations.” 
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Frank made no further objection; and we spoke of the 
journey, the country and its discoverers. 

“Do you know,” Jane asked me, “who first discovered the 
islands ?” 

I answered that some gave the credit to Cook, others to 
Anson, but that later researches ‘pointed to a Spaniard, Juan 
Gaetano, and the year 1555. 

“No, no,” she said ; “the first European who set foot in the 
Archipelago was English, and a woman, called Kiana. The 
proof is in the Chant of Kiana.” 

“Do you know it?” 

“Tes,” 

“Then I beseech you to recite it. If I am not mistaken 
Kiana is the Kanaka for the English form of your own name, 
Jane.” 

“Yes. But I cannot grant all your request, because the 
Chant of Kiana is the only one of our native chants that was 
never finished.” 

“ And does no one know it?” 

“There are some that say Kimo, my chamberlain, knows it.” 

“We will ask Kimo.” 

“ He won't tell us.” 

“No ?—Well, tell us what you know. We will guess the 
end.” 

She shook her head, and then recited the following legend 
which after events impressed upon my memory :-— 

“ Several generations before the birth of Lono, one of the 
most ancient chicfs of Hawaii,a Kanaka called Ili found one 
morning on the shore at Kailua the remnants of a wreck. He 
hastened to tell the chief Vakea, who ordered him to search 
further along the shore ; and under a cliff he found the body of 
a strange woman. Her skin was white, her hair fair, and at first 
he thought she was dead ; but, when she was carried into a hut, 
she opened her eyes. The natives gave her some cocoanut-milk 
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and she slept. During several days it seemed that she must 
dic, but gradually her strength returned. The women who 
attended her reported that she was gentle and kind ; that she 
often wept, and, kneeling down with joined hands, addressed 
unintelligible words to some unseen object. Weeks passed 
away and Kiana began to be able to make herself understood 
in Kanaka. She seldom went out, and the natives were afraid 
to look at her white face and gold hair. The priests declared 
that she was the daughter of a god confided to the care of the 
tribe. Vakea, however, often came to sce her. He thought her 
beautiful, but did not dare to tell her so. He sent fruit, and 
flowers, and fish ; and he had a cabin built for her on the shore 
because he noticed that she would remain all day gazing out to 
sea and weeping. Kiana was soon able to speak fluently to 
Vakea, and one day when a Kanaka was to be executed for 
theft she begged his life from the chief and smiled for the first 
time. Once so proud and masterful, Vakea now hovered about 
the cabin on the shore, and Kiana’s lightest wish became for 
him acommand. He forbade human sacrifices, since they made 
Kiana weep. She often told him strange things of an invisible 
God Who commanded all men to love each other, and the day 
she told him this Vakea appeared happy. Gradually Kiana 
gazed less at the sea, and Vakea visited her more often. At 
last, Kiana returned his love and consented to be his wife. 
He swore before the people, in the Name of the unknown God, 
that he would have no other wife but her, and Kiana placed her 
hand in his. Two years passed away, and Vakea was happy 
and all his people shared in his happiness. The women no 
longer lived in dread of having their children snatched from 
them to be sacrificed to Kipi the god of war, since Kiana rocked 
a baby in her arms, to whom she had given the name of Malia 
—lanaka for Mary. She was not fair like her mother ; her hair 
was as black as her father’s, with the exception of one tress which 
was golden like her mother’s. Kiana was my ancestress, and 
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since that time all the women of our family have this one fair 
tress. When Malia was four years old, Kiana sickened of some 
mysterious malady, and began gradually to fade. Vakea never 
lett her, and she spoke to him of her God and of His kingdom. 
Kiana died, and Vakea’s grief was terrible. He could hardly be 
torn from her dead body, and in less than a year he slept by 
the side of Kiana.” . 

“Thank you,” I said; “it appears to me that the story is 
finished.” 

“No. Kiana, a few minutes before she died, had a vision. 
None was near but Vakea and an ola woman called Kama, and 
Vakea forbid Kama ever to speak of it.” 

“Then how does Kimo know ?” 

“Kimo is the sole descendant of Kama, and it is said that, in 
spite of Vakea’s orders, the secret has been transmitted in that 
family. Every Kanaka believes Kimo knows it, but Kimo 
never says anything about it.” 

“And Malia, what became of her?” 

“An orphan at five years, she was brought up by the heads 
of the tribe, who transferred to the child the love they had 
borne the parents. She was too young to remember much 
about her mother’s God, but when the first missionaries came 
they could not account for traces of the Christian faith they 
found scattered amongst the people. Malia eventually married 
the chief of Kona, and so united the Island under one head. 


Their eldest son was the ancestor of Kamehameha I.” 


HM. 
AT daybreak we began our journey through the forest. Kimo, 
with two Kanakas, led the way, followed by others on horseback 
who carried hatchets at their saddle-bows to clear the path. 
After these came the Princess’s female attendants, whose 
draperies lit up the green dusk ; Frank and I following with the 
Princess at some distance. Anxious that he and she should 
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have every opportunity of being together, I made some excuse 
and rode forward to join Kimo. He bowed to me and the two 
Kanakas drew their horses aside to Iet me pass. 

“It was impossible to be more punctual, Kimo ; thanks to 
you we started exactly at the time fixed.” 

“ The Princess gives orders and [ execute them.” 

“It would be difficult to find anyone to execute them better,” 
I answered, determined not to be discouraged by this unpro- 
mising beginning. ‘ When do we reach the volcano ?” 

“ To-morrow afternoon, or before nightfall at the latest.” 

“Where do we camp to-day ?” 

“At Olaa, where the pasture is good and there is plenty of 
fresh water.” 

“T see. Have you often travelled in this district ? ” 

“Very often. It is one well known in our legends.” 

“T hear you know many old chants. There is one that 
interests me above all the rest, the Chant of Kiana. Do you 
know it 2?” 

“Yes, and the day before yesterday I heard the Princess 
recite it to you. I was in the verandah.” 

“Then you also heard her answers to my questions ?” 

“Yes,” he said without any hesitation, ‘she told you I knew 
the prediction of Kiana. That is true. Sheadded that I would 
probably keep my secret; that is also true. I swore to my 
mother, as she swore to hers, that the secret should not be told. 
The prediction of Kiana will be known only on the day of its 
fulfilment.” 

We 10de on in silence for some time. Then he resumed : 
“Listen to me; I know you are a friend of my race, and for this 
[thank you. The prediction of Kiana is, perhaps, on the eve 
of being accomplished. On that day, whenever it comes, I shall 
see you again, and will tell it you. Until then I shall keep 
silent.” 

[ looked at him with astonishment, he uttered these words in 
so strange a tone of meaning. “So be it, I will respect your 
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silence ; and you, on your part, remember your promise!” 

“T will then tell you all you desire to know—may you never 
have to hear it!” 

I turned my horse’s head, and rode back to the side of the 
Princess, who was gaily talking to Frank. The thoughts of 
these two were evidently not dwelling on bygone legends to-day. 
It was enough for them to know the present. Frank did not 
seem to have been wasting his time ; while Jane was the picture 
of serene happiness. 

“Have you succeeded in persuading Kimo?” she asked. 

“T have succeeded in ascertaining that I shall be told some- 
thing if certain events happen, which events I must not desire 
to happen.” 

“ Spoken like an oracle! What was it he really said ?” 

I recounted my talk with Kimo, to which Jane listened 
seriously, while Frank smiled. “ Well,’ I concluded, “ what 
do you think ?” 

“T do not know,” said Jane, “and I should advise you to go 
no further. I daresay I am a little superstitious, but this story 
of Kiana impresses me strangely. I used to be very curious to 
know the prediction and tried to force Kimo to tell me; but 
now I don’t think I want to know.” 

The Princess was evidently depressed; and she only recovered 
herself when, after a long ride, we emerged from the forest into 
a plain, which stretched away to the foot of the mountain. 
Kimo now announced to us that we had reached our first 
halting place, and that, after a few hours’ rest, we should arrive 
at Olaa before night set in. After our meal, I left my com- 
panions and explored the neighbourhood. On my return, I 
found Jane reclining on an improvised couch, with Frank at 


her feet. 
“Do you think this landscape as fine as we do?” asked Jane. 


“ Most certainly. What do you think, Frank ?” 
“T have always loved it. Do you remember,” he said, turning 
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to the Princess, “how the dark wood frightened you when you 
were a child ?” 

“Oh, I have forgotten nothing. I have not changed, and this 
has been made a subject of reproach to me. I do not under- 
stand many of the things civilisation is said to bring with it. It 
comes too quickly, and I cannot follow it. When I was a child 
I was taught your religion, and I found it beautiful. Since then 
I have seen the white men, who taught us these things and 
called themselves our brothers, deprive us of our land, make us 
drunk with their spirits, and threaten our chiefs. I have seen 
European sailors invade our towns and massacre inoffensive 
Kanakas in spite of the protests of their priests. All this 
puzzles and troubles me, and I like to keep away from it all. 
People are surprised, and they blame me, but I am the de- 
scendant of Kamehameha, which means The Solitary.” 

Kimo interrupted us; and, proceeding on our journey, we 
reached Olaa before night, and found the servants had erected 
huts of branches. 

When I found myself alone with Frank, I asked him, “well, 
are you happier?” 

“More in love, certainly, but hardly happier. I do not know 
what tothink. Sometimes I fancy that she knows, but oftener 
that she does not.” 

While we were speaking, | suddenly felt a strange sensation 
as if the ground was sinking under my feet, and then a violent 
oscillation from east to west. It was a shock of earthquake, an 
occurrence so frequent in Hawaii that it did not disturb the 
sleepers around us, though the horses stamped uneasily. 

“We are near Pele, the goddess of volcanoes,” remarked 
Frank ; “and she is reminding us of her presence. Good night.” 

[ had completely forgotten this incident when I awoke in the 
morning and saw Frank talking to Kimo. He signed to me to 
come nearer. 

“What is the matter, Frank? You seem uneasy.” 
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“Tam, a little, though there is really no cause for alarm. 
Kimo tells me that besides the shock we felt last night, there 
were several others towards morning. I did not feel them, but 
Kimo did, and he tells me they were perpendicular and not 
horizontal.” 

And what of that?” 
Such shocks indicate an approaching eruption.” 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


- 


Then we shall have a splendid sight.” 
An eruption of Kilauea is certainly a magnificent spectacle, 


~ 


‘ 


but the question is—where will it break out?” 

“From the volcano, as usual.” 

“Kimo doubts it ; I doubt it, too. Still, there seems no harm 
can come in continuing our journey. Should it, however, break 
out elsewhere, there might be terrible danger.” 

“Do we not run the same risk by remaining here? What 
does Kimo advise ?” 

“He thinks it best to reach the volcano, where, in fact, we 
shall be more sheltered.” 

“Let us go, then.” 

Orders were given for the immediate breaking up of the camp. 
Jane joined us, surprised at our haste, which Frank led her to 
believe was due to our desire not to miss the sight of the 
eruption. 

Thirty miles now separated us from the crater. The volcano 
of Kilauea is surrounded by forests, through which it is difficult 
to force a passage as the damp warm soil under the great trees 
encourages a dense tropical undergrowth, which arrests the 
traveller at every step. Our Kanakas went on in advance and 
cleared a way with their hatchets, so that by taking a short cut 
through the forest we might more speedily strike into the road 
connecting the volcano with the port of Hilo. We had to lead 
our horses, and Frank devoted himself to Jane, helping her 
over the obstacles. She smiled at his solicitude, saying :— 

“You don’t seem to remember, Frank, that I am a daughter 
of the forest—my foot is as sure as yours.” 
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During the day we felt other shocks, but they were so feeble 
that we hardly noticed them. Kimo was very taciturn; but I 
noticed that he narrowly observed my companions ; and more 
than once I was struck by the strangeness of his look. When 
we again mounted our horses, I rode by his side, and we were 
able to advance more rapidly, as the road was better, and there 
were fewer trees. 

“Tn another hour,” said Kimo to me, “ we shall be at the foot 
of Kilauea.” 

“Where I shall make my offering to Pele,’ 

“May Pele be propitious to us!” he answered, seriously. 


) 


I said, laughing. 


“Do you anticipate danger ?” 

“Last night I had fears, and they disappeared ; but now they 
are returning,” and he followed with his eyes the movements of 
I'rank, who was standing up in his stirrups to reach a branch of 
blossoms for Jane. 

“Why now?” 

He hesitated, and before he could answer we felt a violent 
shock. Our horses stopped, trembling all over, their cars laid 
back, their nostrils dilated. The sun seemed suddenly to swing 
round, and a dull, rumbling sound as of the swell of a heavy 
sea passed beneath our feet, and was lost in the distance. This 
was succeeded by a deep silence, as if nature were holding her 
breath. 

“ Halt and dismount!” cried Frank. 

We all obeyed without a word. 

The shocks returned, less violent, but more frequent. Kimo 
walked on in front where I joined him. His face told me 
nothing. 

“You remember the Chant of Kiana?” he asked me, abruptly. 

“Yes, but what has that to do with what is happening now?” 

“You will know too soon.” 
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ITI. 
WE were at the mouth of the crater. At some distance rose 
the enormous mass of Mauna Loa crowned with eternal snows 
now rose-coloured in the sunset. Frank glanced into the fiery 
abyss, and gave a sigh of relief. 

“All is well, and to-morrow we shall reach the road on the 
other side of the crater.” 

“What does Kimo think ?” 

We looked round, but could not see him. Suddenly Frank 
touched my arm, and said, in a whisper, “ Look there.” 

On a little mound by the side of the crater stood Kimo, his 
hand, from which something was dropping, outstretched towards 
the volcano. This done, he sat down, and seemed plunged in 
ecstatic contemplation. He was invoking Pele. 

“Let us go,” said Frank. “I shouldn't like him to dis- 
cover us.” 

Kimo rose at this moment and came towards us. 

I slept soundly, and the dawn was still distant when Frank 
touched me, whispering “Come.” I followed him towards the 
crater. I thought I must still be dreaming, for where I had 
last seen a sea of fire, there was nothing. An odour of sulphur 
almost choked me, and before me rose a milk-white pillar which 
trembled in the still air. 

“We have not an instant to lose,” said Frank, “a terrible 
eruption is imminent ; where it will break out we cannot tell. 
It is now three o’clock, Kimo is having the horses saddled, and 
then we will rouse the women.” 

When all was prepared Kimo went to the Princess, who 
listened to him attentively. Frank led the way, and I followed 
closely with Jane. At daybreak we had passed south of the 
crater. The silence was oppressive, the air seemed filled with 
an inexplicable terror, and the ground trembled under our 
feet. A violent shock made us leave our saddles, and we con- 
tinued our march, Jane clinging to Frank’s arm. Suddenly the 
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earth seemed to turn, an avalanche of stones thundered down 
with a frightful noise, followed by a stream of fire which came 
towards us. Frank led Jane and the women to a knoll at some 
distance. Pale as death, Jane clung to Frank. “ We are lost!” 
she cried. 

“Lost!” repeated the voice of Kimo. ‘“ Thus does Pele avenge 
herself on those who deny her,” and he looked darkly at Jane. 

“Silence,” cried Frank, “ we need not die like cowards.” 

Kimo smiled contemptuously, and seated himself at the foot 
of a tree in the passive attitude with which a Kanaka awaits 
death. 

“Friend,” said Frank, taking my hand, “ this is a sorry end 
to your visit. The lava has surrounded us, even if it does not 
overwhelm us, and it will only be a question of how long we can 
hold out without food. It isa choice of perishing in the burning 
lava or by famine. There is only one chance, and I must 
attempt it. To you I entrust Jane; if I perish, tell her I 
loved her.” 

Low as he spoke Jane heard. ‘‘ You love me,” she cried. “ In 
this solemn hour I declare that I have loved you for years. If 
we must die, let us die together. I love you.” 

Frank drew her to him and kissed her forehead. 

“I shall live or die as it pleases God. Courage, my beloved, 
my wife.” 

The lava had now enclosed us in an island. Frank drew me 
after him to a gigantic palmtree which overhung the boiling 
stream. 


) 


“]T must try to cross the torrent here.” He climbed quickly to 
the furthest branch, and bending it far forward, he clasped it 
with one hand, sprang across and disappeared in the smoke. I 
heard a terrible crackling. The tree caught fire. There was a 
shout ; then silence. Kimo’s face hada look of cruel pleasure. 
I avoided him, and went to Jane who was prostrate with grief. 
“My poor Frank, he has died for me. We shall not be separated 


long.” 
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Two days and nights passed, and the lava stream was getting 
slowly wider. Kimo, gazing at it, said: “Our gods sent it.” 
I smiled disdainfully, but I knew our hours were numbered. 
Jane was on her knees ; she had borne up bravely. 

“ Tfow about the Princess ?” I asked Kimo. 

“ She has willed it so. Kiana predicted it.” 

“ Kiana ?” 

“Ves. Listen now to the end of the Chant of Kiana, before 
we go to Pele. ‘I have loved you,’ she said to Vakea, ‘and the 
day will come when the sole daughter of our blood will love a 
man of my race. If she becomes his wife, my God will have 
vanquished the gods of Hawaii.’” 

“ And that sole daughter is Jane ?” 

“Yes; and Frank is dead.” 

At this moment we were startled by acry from Jane: “ Look, 
look !” 

In the distance I saw a cloud of dust, in advance of which 
came a horseman. 

“Frank! it is Frank!” cried Jane, and she stretched out her 
arms to him, for it was indeed Frank, who dismounted and was 
soon joined by his escort. They spread themselves along the 
banks of the fiery stream which divided us. Suddenly they 
stopped ; on the narrowest side near us wasa palmtree. Frank 
signed to one of our Kanakas to climb it. In his hand he helda 
coil of rope which was weighted with a stone, and which he threw 
to the native who caught it dexterously, and fastened it to the 
tree. Those on Frank’s side made it secure to another tree, and 
then fashioned a rough sliding seat on which one of his men 
crossed over to try its strength, and stood in the midst of us. 

“ Frank—how is he?” were Jane’s first words. 

“ He was hurt, but is out of danger.” 

One by one all now passed across the lava stream, and at last 
only Jane, Kimo, and I remained. Kimo seemed stupefied, 


still I mistrusted him. I had promised Jane to accompany her, 
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but I did not dare to leave Kimo behind, so I persuaded her it 
was safer for her to cross alone. At first she hesitated, but an 
imperious sign from Frank decided her. I stood over Kimo, 
ready to kill him at the first movement ; he never stirred, and 
in a few moments Jane was safe in Frank’s arms. 

“You will follow me, Kimo? ” 

“ Perhaps Pele will exact a victim.” 

What could I answer? In two minutes, which seemed hours, 
I was safe on the other side. I then saw Kimo slowly climb the 
tree and seize the rope. He had passed half way over when he 
stopped. What was he doing? The rope swayed gently, then 
a human form, with outstretched arms, fell into the burning 
abyss. 

Our Kanakas declared they saw Kimo cut the rope with his. 


blunt knife. 
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A Flymn to Snow. 


HITE leaves of sky’s sere-time, 
From its wan cloudy umbrage 
Shook down in his dumb rage 
By the hand of the North ! 
For us in this drear time 
Where lurks content ? 
To be is but strife ; 
For the Spirit of Life, 
The Giver of Birth, 
Is laid in her urn 
Of the globed earth. 
We have seen her burn 
In the spices and fire 
Of her heaped and flagrant autumnal pyre : 
And our hearts have sighed forth 
Their failing scent ; 
Are as leaves that mould, 
Are buried beneath 
The frozen falls 
Of the thoughts that are drifted in wreath on wreath. 
Oh, shower the snow hither ! 
Seal, hand of the Cold, 
Seal in these crystal lachrymals 
The elements’ tears, and lay them with her! 
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Or wrong I your worth? 

Of the leafage enchanted 
(The cloud-leafage planted 

In yon wind-scythed meads, 
Or embosoming in shades 
The azurn smooth glades, 
Where the springing morn tosses 
His beamy-branchcd front, 
Those glades as he crosses 
Like a stag from the hunt,) 
Of that leafage enchanted 
Which, even as the grass dics, 
Deciduous, in mass dies, 
Shrivels as the weeds, 

Are ye moony-plumed seeds ? 
To the conceptious heaven 
Flows back, whence it came, 
Your effluence, cach one ; 
And rekindles thereon, 

As white sparks white flame, 
The renovate foliage : 

Till amaranth and moly age 
So still shall’t be done! 


O ichorous drops curded 

Of blood drizzled forth 

From the grey dying heaven, 
Whose fair breast is riven, 
Whose sweet bosom shared 

By the glittering frost 

Which Winter has bared 
From its scabbarding wind ;— 
Black Winter, begirded 
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With his loud, rattling wind, 
That clashes and clanks as it traileth behind. 


Shorn fleeces aérial ! 

Drive over yon swarth 

The sheep of the Sun to their shearing, North! 
Scud by the tempest swirled, 
Flaking the wet-checked world, 
From the cloud-surge 

Up from Heaven’s farthest verge 
Beaten to spume, churned 

To vexed froth ethereal ! 

Dust from the hoofs spurned 

Of gales in their prances, 


Whitening earth’s raiment! Toy for all fancies! 


What heart could have thought you? 
Past our devisal, 

O filigree petal ! 

Fashioned so purely, 

Fragilely, surely, 

From what Paradisal 

Imagineless metal, 

Too costly for cost ? 

Who hammered you, wrought you, 
From argentine vapour ?— 

“God was my shaper. 

Passing surmisal, 

He hammered, He wrought me, 
From curled silver vapour, 

To lust of His mind :— 

Thou could’st not have thought me! 
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So purely, so palely, 
Tinily, surely, 
Mightily, frailly, 
Insculped and embossed, 
With His hammer of wind, 
And His graver of frost.” 
FRANCIS THOMPSON, 
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CHAPTER VI. (Continued from p. 159.) 
THE KABBALAH. 


FTER the history and general character of the Kabbalah, 

it remains to examine its teaching; and the central 

idea of this from the human side is that of a spiritual world 
which is the background and the basis of the existence of the 
shifting and transitory world of matter. This spiritual world 
is the olma, emphatically #h4e world, of the Kabbalists. It alone 
is true, real, and permanent; the material universe is only a 
reflection thrown by it on the darkness of the void of nothing- 
ness.* To us it is a coming world, or “world to come”; our 


souls descended from it to dwell for a time among these cor- 
poreal shadows,t but in descending they lost distinct remem- 


* Zohar, vol. 1., pp. 29, 59, etc., on Genesis 1. 2: “ And the earth was waste 
and desolate ; and darkness was upon the face of the abyss.” 


+ The idea of the Kabbalists is that the souls of mankind were created 
before God “rested” from His work (Genesis 11. 2), and to the epoch of 
creation succeeded a Sabbatical period of administration without the per- 
formance of any further creative action. The souls of future generations are 
contained in a gdp or enclosure, like young birds still under their mother’s 
wing, and Messiah is to come only when all have issued from the gi’ph and 
the number of the elect is consequently complete (cf. Joel, ‘‘ Religions-philo- 
sophie der Sohar,” 107-109). This gdph is in fact the promptuarium ant- 
marum, or storehouse of souls, of the fourth book of Esdras, except that the 
promptuarum of the pseudo-Esdras is in “ Sheol” (iv. 41), while that of Zohar 
and the Talmud is in the world above, and the souls in it are robed in light : 
“When,” says Zohar (ii. 97), “the Holy One (Blessed be He) willed to 
create the universe, the universe was already present to His thought ; then 
He fashioned alsothe souls which as time went on were to belong to men ; 
they were all before Him, exactly under the form in which they were later to 
appear embodied. When its time has come, each of these souls is called 
before the Lord, Who says to it, ‘Go to such and such a part of the earth, 
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brance of their former glory, and we shall know it only after 
death has familiarised us with it again. For the present (say 
the Kabbalists) it is a mystery, known to us only through 
the types and shadows of the world of matter, through the 
teachings of Revelation, and through the wisdom of the Kab- 
balah. Indeed, it is the mystery; it is the very secret 


and animate such and such a body.’ Then the soul replies : ‘ Lord of the 
universe, I am happy in the worldin which Iam, and do not desire to quit it 
for another where I shall be detained and shall be exposed to every kind of 
contamination.’ And the Holy One (Blessed is He) answers: ‘ From 
the di ay when thou wast created, thou hadst no other destination than 
to go into the world to which I send thee.’ Thereupon, seeing that it 
must obey, the soul takes with {grief the way to this world, and descends 
intO our midst.” “Come and see. When the souls have entered into that 
place which Is called the treasury of souls, they are endued with this shining 
light, whose centre is in the highest heaven ; and such 1s the splendour that 
emanates therefrom, that they could not sustain it, were they not themselves 
clothed with a mantle of light” (Zohar 1. 66). The phrase, “‘come and 
see,” reminds us, by the way, as so much else in Zohar does, of the writings 
of St. John, in which it repeatedly occurs (John 1. 39; Apoc. vi. 1, 3, 5, 7). 
Other par allelisms, though by no means so pointed, are “the powers of the 
world to come” and “ the powers of Heaven” (Hebrews vi. 5, Matth. xxiv. 

49, Mark xii. 25, Luke xxi. 26); again, the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal (1 Cor. iv. 18)... That 
the Jews in Christ’s time believed in the pre-existence of souls appears to be 
shown (though the inference has been disputed), not only by the question 
of the disciples, * Rabbi, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he 
should be born blind?” (John ix. 2), but also by their reply to Our Lord’s 
interrogation : ** Whom do men say that I am?” “Some say that Thou 
art John the Baptist ; some, Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one of the 
Prophets” (Matth. xvi. 14; compare Matth. xiv. 2, Luke ix. 7-9, Malachi 
iv. 5). As the ian in St. John’s Gospel had been blind from Ais birth, any 
sin of his own of which the blindness was a punishment, must have been 
previously committed ; and though the Jews believed, at least at a later 

period, that a child might sin or merit even in its mothers womb, this 
opinion seems to have been itself an inference from that of the pre-existence 
of souls, which was made use of to account for native differences of moral 
disposition. ‘ All who do evil in this world have already in Heaven com- 
menced to separate themselves from the Holy One (Blessed be He); they 
have precipitated themselves towards the entrance to the abyss, and have 
anticipated the time of their descent to earth ” (Zohar iii. 62). Josephus, “On 
the Jewish War,” II., viii. 11, mentions pre-existence as one of the beliefs of 
the Essenes. ‘ Their doctrine is this: That bodies are corruptible, and 
that the matter they are made of is not permanent, but that the souls are 
immortal and continue for ever ; and that they come out of the most subtile 
air, and are united to their bodies as in prisons, into which they are drawn 
by a certain natural enticement, but that when they are set free from the 
bonds of the flesh, they then, as released from a long bondage, rejoice and 
mount upwards.” Similarly, Philo Judieus, in his tractate on Abraham 
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which the Kabbalah unfolds to its disciples, and its various 
powers and potentates, the connexion of its parts both one 
with another, and with the material world, which is their 
expression and their outcome, form the very hidden wisdom of the 
Kabbalah itself. From other points of view it is by turns the 
Garden of Eden, the New Jerusalem, and the Bride of the 
Canticle of Canticles *; and it is, again, the world of immor- 


(§ 44); who, he says, did not long lament the death of Sarah, because he had 
been taught by wisdom “to regard death, not as the extinction of the soul, 
but as its separation and unyoking from the body, whereupon it returns 
again to the place whence it had come ; and it came from God, as has been 
shown in our book on the World-Making.” These words of the Jewish 
Alexancrian philosopher evince that the doctrine was held before the Chris- 
tian Era; and though Philo was doubtless attracted to it by its being 
Pythagorean and Platonic, yet, like other portions of the speculations of 
Pythagoras and of Plato, it had been drawn from Egypt and the East. 
Three passages from the Old Testament have been cited in particular for 
pre-existence. Jeremias is mentioned as one of the prophets of whom Our 
Lord was a to be a reincarnation ; the first passage refers to a 
mias, and is, * Before I formed thee in the belly, 1 knew thee” (Jer. 1 
The second is the parallelism between body and soul in Eccles. xii. fim | i 
dust returns to the earth, whence it was, and the spirit returns to ad Who 
gave it.” This is frequently appealed to by the Kabbalists ; and Philo, 
perhaps, had it in his mind in writing the words quoted above. The third 
is Wisdom vill. 19, 20: ** And I was a goodly child, and obtained by lot a 
eae soul ; and, being more good [or rather, according to the original 
Greek, ‘ “the more, being good’ 3) I came into a body undefiled.” None of 
the three, It is evident, are at all conclusive, and the idea of pre-existence 
is uniformly discouraged in the New Testament. ‘ Before the children were 
born,” writes St. Paul (Rom. ix. 11), referring to the case of Jacob and Esau, 
from which an additional argument was ‘draw n by the Kabbalists, “ or 
had done anything good or evil. » “Neither hath this man sinned,” replied 
Our Lord (John ix. 3), “nor his fathers.” 


* The three ideas are, as it were, annealed together in the Apocalypse. 
vs pe. saw the Holy City, Jerusalem new [or, anew] coming down out 
of Heaven from God, made ready lke a bride adorned for her husband 
(Apoc. xxi. 2). The ‘New Jerusalem, the free Jerusalem “that is above” 
and ‘*is our Mother” (Gal. iv. 26), the “ Mount Zion, the city of the living 

God, the heavenly Jerusalem,” to which we “have come” (Hebrews xii. 22), 
is at the same time the bride; and it is impossible historically to dissociate 
this idea of the bride, if not from the Canticle of Canticles, at least from the 
circle of ideas which nowhere to an Orientalist find more beautiful and 
graceful expression than in the Canticle of Canticles. This bride, again, is 
the Church, presented by the king’s son to his father, after he had made her 
his own out of another people. Of this we have an inkling in the marriage 
feast prepared for the king’s son (Matth. xxii. 2); the central idea is 
carried farther in Eph. v.: “Christ also loved the Church . . . that 
He might present it to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot [Can- 
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tality and of everlasting life.* The insistence in Zohar and 
the Sepher Yetsireh on immortality and the spiritual side 
of the universe, is a continual reminder to the reader that 
the Kabbalah emanated from the school of the Pharisees. 
And this is for two reasons a point of exceptional interest. 
For, in the first place, modern Jewish orthodoxy is de- 
scended from Pharisaism and from Pharisaism alone, not 
because in New Testament times Pharisaism and Judaism 
were co-cxtensive, which was far from being the case; but be- 
cause the other parties, the Greecising or Hellenising Jews, the 
Herodians, and the Sadducees, soon died out, the Pharisees 
alone, of those who remained Jews, having pith and endurance 
enough to go through the tumults and persecutions which pre- 
ceded, accompanied, and followed the taking of Jerusalem by 


ticles iv. 7], or wrinkle, or any such thing. . . . Even so ought husbands 
to lovetheir wives. . . . Butthis is a great mystery; but I speak in regard 
of Christ and of the Church.” As the Church is composed of individual 
souls, so each individual soul is in its place and its degree the 
spouse. Whoever with keen thought will track the matter farther, 
will find in the Mother of Christ the first embodiment of the Church, 
and will not be surprised that in the mystic imagery of the twelfth 
chapter of the Apocalypse the two are fused together, a feature, a charac- 
teristic, now derived from the one, and now from the other, becoming 
prominent in the vision of the inspired seer. The Church, the Bride, the 
New Jerusalem and Tabernacle of God, the individual soul, and (in the 
Christian documents, though not, of course, in the Jewish, the Blessed 
Virgin) become, once more, with that insensible shifting of the point of view 
natural to vision and to mysticism, the Garden of Eden, the scene of man’s 
first probation. For the river of the Apocalypse (xxii.), “ bright as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb” (Ezechiel xlvi., Zach. 
xiv.) 1s evidently the river of Eden (Genesis ii. 10). The air that moved 
over it and made its plants to grow, is the Holy Spirit ; whence the frequent 
conjunction of the Spirit and the Church, as in Apoc. xxi. 17: “ The Spirit 
and the Bride say, ‘ Come.’ ” 

* © When an infant is formed in his mother’s womb, there are three who 
co-operate in the work : his parents, from whom is his body, and God (Holy 
and Blessed is He! Exalted be His name and honoured His remembrance), 
Who gives him the seeing of the eyes, and the hearing of the ears, and the 
speaking of the lips, and the uplifting of the hands in prayer, and wisdom, 
and knowledge, and strength. And when the time of his dissolution comes, 
God (Holy and Blessed is He) takes away the part He gave, and leaves the 
parents’ part on theirknees. And then they weep ; and He says: “ Why do 
you lament? I have taken only what was Mine” (Midrash Koheleth, on 
Eccl. xi: ‘The spirit vefer7s to God, Who gave it”). 
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Titus. And, in the second place, the branch of Judaism from 
which Christianity budded, and to which the first Christian 
teachers chiefly appealed, was Pharisaism. The Herodians 
were courtiers; the Sadducees said “that there is neither 
resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit” (Acts xxiii. 6, 8). What 
could be hoped for, in a Christian point of view, from a mere 
Court party, or from people who admitted neither angel, nor 
spirit, nor resurrection from the dead? The Pharisees belonged 
to a different category. They were the leading religious party ; 
they drew from the tap-root of Judaism ; and the Hellenists or 
Grecising Jews, who, from living out of Palestine and under 
Greek influence, held but loosely to many of the observances of 
the written and the traditional law, were also Pharisees in doctrine, 
as far as they still retained the Jewish imprint. The Pharasaic 
brotherhood—for a brotherhood it in reality was—had been 
formed in Old Testament times, shortly after, or perhaps during 
or even before, the Babylonian captivity, and began in the persons 
of the Khasidim, the “pure” or “holy” ones who separated 
themselves from the world for the sake of a more perfect obser- 
vance of the law.* Nor could they have done better. But,in course 
of time, and in accordance with a recognised tendency of human 
nature which is exceptionally operative in a fraternity, the 
minds of the Khasidim came to fix themselves by preference 
on the rind or cortex of the law, on its jots and tittles, on in- 
ferences from and extensions of it, which were prized all the 
more from having been made by leading spirits of the brother- 
hood. <A system of casuistry was elaborated ; a body of rules 
grew up, suitable only to a brotherhood and to members of the 
upper and middle classes, possible even for these only by the 
aid of casuistical distinctions, and utterly impracticable to the 
poor. How, for instance, could shepherds and herdsmen, who 
had to take their food when and where they could get it, always 


* Ps. Ixxix. 2, xcvii. 10, Cxxxii. 9, 16, cxlix. 9; 1 Mach. ii. 42, vii. 12, 
17; 2 Mach. xiv. 16; cf. Malachi, iii. 16; ete. 
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eat with washed hands, or avoid having their meals with pub- 
licans and sinners?* But sanctimonious, and consequently 
hypocritical, though many of the Pharisees were, they at least 
stood up for principle and fora law, and believed in a judgment 
and ina world to come. Their formalism and punctiliousness 
were to some extent “the defects of their qualities”; and the 
especial severity with which they are spoken of in the New 


Testament? may be partially due to the fact that even they 


* The Essenes, who are often (¢,g., by Josephus, “ Jewish War,” II. vin.) 
spoken of as distinct from the Phi irises, appear to have differed from them 
in carrying their principles farther. They were so apprehensive of con- 
tracting legal or ceremonial detilement that though they sent gifts to Jeru- 
salem, they would not themselves join in the Temple worship. Some dwelt 
dispersed among the other inhabitants of Palestine ; others formed them- 
selves into religious communities ; but all, according to Josephus, had much 
of the community spirit. ‘They do nothing except “according to the injunc- 
tions of their curators.’ Their possessions were in common : “they do not 
allow of the change of garments, or of shoes, till they be first entirely torn 
to pieces, or worn out by time”; and “if any of their sect come from other 
places, what they have lies open for these just as if it were their own.” And 
while “they do not absolutely deny the fitness of marriage,” many “neglect 
wedlock, and choose out other persons’ children while they are pliable, Pand 
form them according to their manners” (Josephus l.c). ‘We have here, in 
fact, entire obedience, voluntary poverty, and celibacy—the last of w hich, 
as a counsel of a state of perfection, obviously, as Dr. Ginsberg remarks in 
his tractate on the Essenes, followed from the Mosaic legislation with respect 
to ceremonial defilement. Of their nobility of character Josephus (a Pharisee, 
who died before the end of the first century) speaks in the highest terms. 
He adds that in the offices of nature ‘they are careful not to affront the 
divine rays of light”; that before the rising of the sun they put up certain 
prayers which they have received from their forefathers, as if they made a 
supplication for its rising”; and that at their prayers and their common 
meals (which they regarded as partaking of the nature of religious solem- 
nities) they clothed themselves in white garments. The Persians, under 
ee usually friendly influence the Palestinian Jews had been till they 
passed into the—to them —hateful power of the Greeks and Romans, were 
sun and light worshippers, and from them the Jews appear to have received 
a special reverence for light—a reverence which in some extended to super- 
stition. 


t+ But not in all parts of the New Testament alike ; for the sacred writers 
of the New, like those of the Old Testament, retained their respective 
individualities and their personal standpoints. It is in the first three Gospels 
-the synoptic Gospels, as they are called from. their giving a synopsis of 
Our Lord’s life and ministry, instead of drawing out pz articular points and 
incidents at greater length, as the fourth Gospel does—that we find the 
controversies with the Pharisees as to their defects of character and their 
perversions of the law set out in detail ; it is in them that we see the Phari- 
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were going off at a tangent, in spite of the much that might have 
been hoped and expected from them. They had the root of the 
matter in them ; but it was not from that root that they elected 
to grow. Beyond the limits of the fixed and crystallised parties, 
there was the general body of the population, who, by the nature 
of their avocations, were unable to observe the law according to 
Pharisaic interpretations, however anxious the better part of 
them might be to live according to its precepts. “The common 
people heard Him gladly”: the Pharisees must have been thoroughly 
well aware that the poor and the ignorant, incapable of adhering 
to, or even of mastering the subtilties of their casuistry, could 
not possibly keep the law as they understood it ; and “ This 
people,” said they, “that knoweth not the law, is Accursed.” 
This led them fatally away from Our Lord’s Messiahship. 
They alone, among the learned Jewish parties, believed in a 
spiritual Messiahship ; but it followed from their principles that 
it must be a temporal Messiahship as well. For they naturally 
looked forward to the Messianic time as one in which the seed 
of Abraham as a whole, the general body and bulk of the 
people, should not be “ Accursed,” but in a position to adhere to 
the Pharisaic regulations ; and this could come about only if 
all but a few were in easy circumstances. To bring this to pass, 
the Gentiles must obviously become their serfs, and the Gentile 
kingdoms be made tributary ; and the Messiah must be not a 
spiritual Messiah only, but also a temporal. They looked, there- 
fore, to the arm of flesh; but from His personal character and 
from the general drift of His teaching, nothing could well have 
been plainer, either to contemporary Pharisees or to anyone else, 
that Our Lord was not to be a leader of soldiery. It was not, 
therefore, so much to His supernatural claims in themselves that 
they objected. Brought again and again into disastrous con- 


flict with the great empires of the world, they had learnt that 


sees sharply distinguished from the Herodians and the Sadducees, while 
Jew is not yet a term of reproach. 
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no mere man would be able to deliver them.* But the claims 
of Christ rose into a region where they could not bear to 
follow them: He announced Himself the King of Israel 

and He added that if one cheek were smitten, the other 
was to be turned. What success against the Romans was to be 
looked for in a war conducted on such principles as these ? With 
equal naturalness did they—or rather, did those of them who 
failed to rise to the conception of Israel as in the highest sense 
assume that ‘ther idea of the Messiah- 





a light to the Gentiles 
ship must also be ///s, in the deeper recesses of His mind ; that, 


sooner or later, He would set up as military leader ; that He 
could not but fail ; and that the Romans would come, and destroy 
their name and nation. The tragedy which followed, the des- 
truction, I mean, of Jerusalem, and with it of the whole system 
of Jewish polity, showed the spiritualisation of the kingdom of 
Israel to have been the only way, as it was the higher way, to its 
continuance. But they did not see that ; and had they stood 
alone, many of them would have made it their business to 
exclude the Apostles and their disciples from participation in 
the Temple worship. But this they were unable to effect. They 
formed, as we have seen, only one of several Jewish parties ; and 
in an age when so many Jews erred about false Messiahs, they 
could not shut out Christians on account of what they said was 


*“R. Yochanan said: It happened by night, as he was on a difficult 
road, that a certain man kindled a light, and when it was blown out, again, 
and for a third time, he lighted it. Each time it was extinguished ; and he said : 
‘Why should I weary myself in the way? I will wait till the sun arises, and 
then in his radiance I will pursue my journey.’ So it is with Israel. They 
were in bondage in Egypt, and Moses and Aaron redeemed them. Then 
they were subjugated by the Babylonians, and Chananiah, Misael, and 
Azariah delivered them. Then they fell into the power of the Greeks, and 
Matthias and the Hasmonzans, his sons, came to their assistance. Lastly, 
they were conquered by the Romans ; and then they said to God: “We are 
weary of this perpetual alternation of subjugations and liberations ; we ask no 
more that flesh and blood should shine upon us, but God (Blessed is His 
holy name !), Who has said: ‘The Lord, He is God, and He will give us 
light” "— The Midrash, or homiletical exposition, of the Psalms, on Ps. 


XXXVi. Qe 
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an error as to the Messiah. The offerings of Herodians, Sad- 
ducees, and Christians (Acts xxi. 18—26) were, therefore, 
equally accepted at Jerusalem ; all were acknowledged to have a 
special position as children of Abraham by descent or by adop- 
tion ; and after the first fury against Christianity, caused by the 
recognition of a suffering Messiah (Acts ii—x) had subsided, the 
principal scandal of the Pharisees was the recognition, by the 
heads of the Christian party, of persons who did not observe 
the Mosaic law, as on an equality with those who did so (Acts 
Xi., X11. 42—52, Xv. 5, XVilil. 13, xxi. 28, etc.). The Herodians 
and the Sadducees soon died out. The Pharisees and their 
disciples then became, emphatically, the Jews.* The early 
Christians were, as a whole, of Jewish descent. Anxious to 
save their brethren, they did not voluntarily withdraw 
themselves, but needed to be “cast out” of the synagogues, 
which were part of their national inheritance, and, indeed, 


* In the synoptic Gospels the words Jew, Jewish, are rarely employed, 
and appear to refer more particularly to Jews of Judiea, as distinguished 
from Galilzeans ; while the argumentations and position of the Pharisees are 
sharply distinguished from those of the Sadducees and of the Herodians. 
In St. Paul’s Epistles we entirely lose sight, not only of the Herodians, but 
also of the Sadducees, who, it may be remarked, are mentioned in the Acts 
only in connexion with Judaism within the frontiers of Judzea, and indeed it 
is to be expected that any Jews scattered among the heathen and without 
belief in a future life would have abandoned Judaism altogether. To St. 
Paul, Jew is a name of race, and it has to be ascertained from the context 
whether those who are spoken of are Christians or not (¢.g., Rom. ii. 17, 
2 Cor. xi. 24), while the Pharisees are referred to as the strictest of the non- 
Christian Jews, and as dogmatically standing higher than the remainder 
(Acts xxiii. 6, xxvi. 5; Phil. iii. 5). In the fourth Gospel, the respective 
argumentations of the Sadducees and Pharisees, which had lost all import- 
ance by the time it was written, are passed over in silence ; Jew is the 
ordinary name for the enemies of Christianity ; and the Pharisees are re- 
ferred to asa learned and influential body among these. The Apostles, 
especially St. John and St. Paul, came out of Pharisaism and had been 
imbued with the Pharisaic learning ; ; and of these two, St. Paul had attached 
himself chiefly to the legal, while St. John attached himself to the mystical 
side of that learning. The Galilzean Pharisees were, however, by no means 
so hide-bound as those of Juda and Jerusalem. Galilee was inhabited by 
a mixed population ; Greeks had penetrated into it in larger numbers than 
into the neighbourhood of the metropolis of Judaism. Thus, two of the 
Apostles, Philip and Andrew, bore Greek names, and seemingly had Greek 
connexions (John xii. 20-22), ‘and were in addition well known to each other 


(John i. 44). 
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belonged to them by right rather than to the others. For a 
period of a hundred years they were trying to win over the 
Pharisees, and the Pharisees to win them over. The Talmud ts 
full of discussions with them. They were first, it would seem, 
formally anathematised at a Jewish General Council, held at 
Jamnia, A.D. 69, the very year before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. The complete and final separation appears, however, to 
have been due to the zealotry of R. Agqiba ben Joseph, who 
flourished only in the second Christian century. Like many 
other of the Pharisaic teachers—who must have felt that the 
destruction of Jerusalem had utterly wrecked their system— 
Aqiba had at one time been on a knife-edge about Christianity. 
But in the later part of his career his attitude became vehe- 
mently hostile. Ife bestowed the undivided support of his 
immense influence on David ben Chocab ben Joseph, a false 
Messiah, who raised a formidable rebellion in Judaa in the 
reign of Trajan. It was put down with great severity : and 
the ruin of David ben Chochab introduced or helped to intro- 
duce the idea of a suffering Messiah* among the beliefs of 
Pharisaism. As to Agqiba himself, the Romans, A.D. 135, put 
him to death with great cruelty, tearing off his flesh with iron 


hooks. 


* Zohar, on Numbers xxii. 9, “ From the hills I behold Him,” divides the 
Messiah into two, one higher and triumphant, and the other lower and 
suffering. “Itis to be, that in the time to come, when Messiah the King 
shall appear, He shall possess the Highest Hill, under whose wing He shall 
cause Himself to be received, thereby to be joined thereto, and to be con- 
stituted in the highest life. And this is contained in a mystery in the words, 
‘“T will declare the Decree : the Lord hath said, ‘Thou art My Son, this 
day have I begotten Thee’” (Ps. 11. 7). 1 am prepared to say about this 
passage, that mention is made of the Decree, and of the title Son, from the 
time when on that day the Messiah is to issue from His wing, glorious with 
such a life, with so many crowns, with so many benedictions [cf. Rom. i. 4. 
Apoc. xix. 12]. But this [higher] nature will not be by itself; for there 
will be conjoined to it another Messiah, the son of Joseph, who will be made 
strong in it, and in it alone. But because he [ben Joseph] will be a lower 
hill, without life in himself, this Messiah will die, and having been slain will 
remain in the state of death for a time, until this hill gathers life and rises 
again. 
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We cease to be surprised at the coincidences of phraseology 
between Zohar and the New Testament when we reflect on the 
connexion of both with Pharisaism. Assuredly, Zohar is not 
borrowed from the New Testament, which would be about the 
last book in the world for later Pharisees to study in order to 
copy the minutiz of its expressions. As little was the New 
Testament moulded on Zohar. But both, as far as_ their 
phraseology is concerned, grew from the same soil and almost 
at the same crop; and we shall not be disappointed if, 
on account of the number and weight of the phrascological 
coincidences, we are led to infer that between primitive 
Christianity and preceding Judaism there are other points of 
resemblance to be searched out by diligent inquiry. The origin 
of the more ancient parts of the liturgy of the Mass—of the 
Preface, for instance, and of the prayers shortly before and 
shortly after the Consecration—is, to take one example out of 
many, lost in the mists of antiquity. The coincidences of 
Zohar render it less surprising than it would otherwise be, 
that analogous prayers should be found, and should be found 
in the same order, in the Jewish synagogue ritual, of which the 
model was naturally, and indeed necessarily, the Temple service.* 


* There was, of course, no other service to take as a model. The versicle, 
‘“* Peace be tothis house,” with which the ritual of Extreme Unction begins, is 
from the customary inscription on the lintels of the Jewish synagogues. 
The ceremony of holding up the priest’s chasuble at the Elevation corres- 
ponds to the holding up of the lower part of the high priest’s vestment by his 
two ministers, one at each side—like the deacon and sub-deacon— mentioned 
in the Talmud. It is easy to see that a much closer continuity exists, even 
in minute observances, than is at all commonly imagined. The sere os “2 
Lord, open Thou my lips, and my mouth shall declare Thy praise,” has been 
singled out for liturgical use, both in the Church, and in the synagogue 
service (Form of Prayer, according to the custom of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews, London, A.M. 5598, vol. v. p. 70; Form of Prayer, according 
to the custom of the German and Polish Jews, London, A.M. 5567, vol. 
v. p. 72). A page or so farther on we find (in 'both these Forms of Prayer, 
the references to which appertain to the Passover service) a prayer closely 
similar to the Preface with the Sasctus,; and the leading phrases of this 
are repeated, not only in services for other occasions than Passover, but, as 
if to accentuate their sacredness, sometimes more than once in the same 
service. The analogy of the following, to the end of the Preface is un- 
mistakable: “ We will sanctify and reverence Thee with harmonious speech, 


23 
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In these investigations, however, we have to deal with more 
than phraseology, and with more than ritual, which is an acted 
phraseology. The leading feature of the Kabbalah—the feature 
by which the attention of every student of it is arrested from 
the first, is its highly symbolical character. Sea, sky, earth, 
light, darkness, historical personages and events, and even inci- 
dental allusions in Holy Scripture, have attributed to them a 
mystical significance, far beyond the letter of history, hidden 
deep below the surface of nature. And if we consider the topic 
well, a tendency to do this is inherent in any and every system 
of thought which makes a Spirit the origin and basis of the 
universe. Such a system involves that the explanation of the 
material is to be found in the spiritual ; and its adherents—if 


as used in the assembly of the Holy Seraphim, who thrice rehearse holy unto 
Thee; for thus it is written by the hand of Thy prophet: ‘ And they cried to 
one another, and said [Congregation: Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord God of 
Hosts], while those angels who are over against them continue praising, and 
saying [Congregation : Blessed is the glory of the Lord, from the place of 
His residence], and in Thy holy word is written, saying [Cozgregation: The 
Lord shall reign for ever, even thy God, O Zion, unto all generations ; 
Alleluia]. Thou art holy, and Thy name is holy, and the holy shall daily 
praise Thee.” (Spanish, p. 71). The Polish form is closely similar, but sup- 
plies phrases in our liturgy which are wanting in that of the Spanish 
Jews, ¢.g., “Then with a great, mighty, strong, and impetuous sound, 
they cause their voice to be heard ; and raising themselves on high towards 
the Seraphim, they jointly proclaim : ‘ Blessed is the glory of the Lord 
from the place of His residence.’” Theallusion is to the words in Ezechiel 
ill. 12: “ Blessed the glory of the Lord from His place.” Then come some 
short consequent prayers: ‘‘ Throughout all generations will we declare,” 
corresponding to the Ze ¢eztur, clementisstme Pater, of our liturgy, and 
followed, in some of the services (which vary at different seasons, as our 
Masses do) by a detailed commemoration of the living, in classes. But 
there is nothing that answers to the Hane ig?tur oblationem or the ensuing 
consecration prayer; nor could there be, because no sacrifices are or ever 
were offered in the synagogues, the worshippers in which, even when the 
Temple was standing, only united themselves in spirit with the sacrificial 
worship in Jerusalem. But next after this we have the Unde et memores. 
And to it corresponds the (Spanish, 71; Polish, 74), ‘Our God, and the God 
of our fathers, mayest Thou be pleased to grant that our memorial, and the 
memorial of our fathers, the memorial of the Messiah, the Son of David, Thy 
servant, and the memorial of Jerusalem, Thy holy city [memorial was a 
usual word for sacrifice], and the memorial of all Thy people, the house of 
Israel, may come, approach, be seen, heard, visited, and remembered in 
Thy presence.” It is scarcely to be supposed that to construct their syna- 
gogue services, the Jews borrowed from the Mass. 
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they are conscious of the real nature and meaning of their 
doctrine, and are at the same time not mere lazy-headed people, 
but possessed of active and speculative minds—cannot well 
refrain from attempts to search out what the detailed explana- 
tions are, and to divine what phases of nature answer to what 
phases of spirit. From another and a correlative point of view, 
moreover, symbolism has an important and, indeed, an indis- 
pensable place in religion. For our first hopes in early childhood 
are material hopes ; our earliest fears are material fears ; the 
first revelation of love in the history of the species is the love 
between the sexes; and our emotions at large, which are 
correlated with and evoked by the ordinary occasions of life, 
are the sole substratum of the higher feelings on which religion 
plays, and to which, by playing on them, she gives both strength 
and direction. Animated by a spirit of God, we are, never- 
theless, made of the dust of the earth; it is to this humble 
foundation that every superstructure must be bonded ; and it is 
only by penetrating into the region of symbols that the Deity 
can touch us from without, if He acts in conformity with the 
scheme of Providence which He has established. Our senses 
disclose to us only material objects and forces; and it is by 
making these types of what is beyond that we realise to our- 
selves those ulterior conceptions which the higher part of our 
nature matures in us in the course of human development. The 
expression “a bright disposition,” is taken from physical brilliance. 
“The sfivit” originally and literally means but breath or air. 
Whether we speak of a d/ack heart, a pure mind, a fired resolution, 
a wavering spirit, a asturbed conscience, or an zudomitable courage, 
—of the warmth of affection, the coldness of ingratitude, the /zghz 
of knowledge, or the darkness of ignorance—we are always being 
reminded of the physical basis and the symbolical nature of our 
higher conceptions. There is, therefore, an element of truth in 
the symbolism of the Kabbalists. Though dreamy, still it is 
not altogether a dream, or if we pronounce it a dream, it is one 
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which is not altogether divorced from reality. And “ Why”— 
the cultivators of the Kabbalah may well have asked themselves— 
“Why should not this principle of symbolism extend also to 
time?” Once the question is raised, it is, in fact, obvious that 
there must be type and symbolism in time, in history, as well 
as in space, in light and darkness, in storm and calm, and on the 
face of nature. By the nature of the case, one great conqueror, 
or scientist, or legislator, must resemble another. We expect, 
of course, to find differences between them ; but, nevertheless, 
the root of the matter, the fundamental attributes, the cast of 
mind and bent of aspiration, which make the successful general 
the practical inquirer into the secrets of nature, or the wise 
student of humanity and determiner of laws, must be present 
alike in all conquerors, scientists, or legislators, who are worthy 
to be held in honour by mankind. Aristotle was a type of 
Koch ; Alexander was a type of Napoleon. The spirit and 
methods of science could be far better understood by Pasteur or 
by Koch than by Aristotle, and the arts and appurtenances of 
war had rade an enormous progress between Alexander and 
Napoleon. But the former were, nevertheless, in their earlier 
and lower sphere, imperfect realisations of the latter. Some- 
thing of the same kind, evidently, must happen in the history 
of religion ; and it is only natural that Abraham, or Moses, or 
David, should be spoken of as types of Christ. 

If the Kabbalists and other symbolists had confined them- 
selves to the above general principle, no one, probably, would 
have found any great fault with them. Ex revanche, however, 
they would have sacrificed much of the poetry of religion. 
They could not find it in their hearts to do this. Poetry, like 
all that is connected with human emotion, loves sfeeific points 
of similitude and comparison, and is not content with mere 
generalities ; and they conceived of the author of the universe 
as the Great First Poet, who had provided such specific simili- 
tudes beforehand. Or, at least, if He had not explicitly provided 
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those parallelisms on which they happened to dwell, the parallel- 
isms themselves deserved, they thought, to be noticed, as part 
of this poetry of religion, and commending their positions and 
assertions to a devotional mind. They therefore struck out 
boldly into the detailed incidents of the lives of the types of 
Christ, and made out of them a religious poetry which attracted 
their hearers and readers to their conclusions, because it was 
conformable to their time and to the atmosphere in which they 
lived. They used, in a word, the instruments of persuasion 
which were ready to their hand ; but how much they meant for 
abstract logic—how much for poetry, rhetoric, persuasion, and 
literary adornment—and how much for that indefinable region 
which lies between these two—we cannot exactly in each case 
define, and perhaps the exact proportions were not distinctly 
present to their own consciousness while they wrote or spoke. 
David, for instance, was a type of Christ ; but Christian com- 
mentators applied themselves to discover parallelisms in the 
details of their lives. Eve, Sarah, Miriam, Deborah, Bathsheba, 
were types of the Blessed Virgin ; and the same procedure was 
made use of in their regard. David, for example, in his expul- 
sion from his capital through the revolt of Absalom, was taken 
as foreshadowing Christ on the eve of his Passion. Both quitted 
Jerusalem (2 Samuel xv. 23, John xviii. 1, 2). Both crossed 
the brook Kedron. Both left the holy city in the deepest anguish 
of spirit. Both were on their way to Mount Olivet, where both 
worshipped ; and to each was made manifest the defection of a 
confidential friend—to David, that of Achitophel, by report ; 
and to Christ, that of Judas, by the act of the traitor (“ Theo- 
phania,” by Twinrock Elmlicht [Mitchell], Richardson, 1857 
p. 575). Such cases might be multiplied almost ad zndefinitum. 
They are abundantly paralleled in Zohar. To take an example, 
we are told in Genesis xxvi. that Isaac, in consequence of dis- 
putes about sources of water, moved farther on, and digged 
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another well. And in this Zohar sees the whole mystery of 


immortality :— 

“ And he removed from there, and digged another well farther 
on”; and the rest. R. Chayah opened [his mouth] and said : 
“The Lord shall guide thee continually, and shall satisfy thy 
soul in dry places, and shall make strong thy substance” ; and 
the rest (Is. lviii. 11). That He proclaimed [in this place], and 
established it, and made it go up like a column [of quiet incense 
smoke, undisturbed by currents of surrounding air]. Assuredly, 
in this He makes a decree, and in it are strengthened the weak- 
nesses of faith, to hope to endure into the world to come. “ And 
Jehovah shall guide thee ”—continually, in this world and in the 
world to come. In this, therefore, He says: “ Jehovah shall 
euide thee, my people, for ever.” Therefore it is that “ for ever,” 
where between the Helpers Who bear up his arms he is made 
mighty. There is laughter [Isaac], and there is the portion for 
the world to come. Whence have we this? Irom David, where 
he writes : “ He will guide me in the paths of righteousness for 
His name’s sake” [Ps. xxiii. 4: everlastingly, because for the 
sake of an everlasting name]. 

“And He will satisfy thy soul in dry places.” Here is a 
bright mirror for you, for every just soul to look into and delight 
itself therein. ‘ And will make strong thy substance.” Behold, 
H{¥e makes solemn proclamation that not as the beginning of 
man [in which he was formed of the soft and formless mire of 
the earth] so is his end, if his soul is as the soul of the just. 
What is “ He will make strong thy substance”? It is that He 
lays down as a law that in place of destroying them [the faithful] 
as if they had [z.e., in coming into His world] been caught in a 
trap, He will revive and establish them. In their person He has 
appointed that man should exist as at the first [in Eden], his 
body without fault or detriment, and a soul breathed into it; a 
light, the focus of the mirror of light, to be irradiated by the 
supreme Light in the attainment of the perfect state. And on 
account of this it is written also: “And thou shalt be as a watered 
garden—whose waters fail not to spring up for ever and for 
ever.” 

Behold, this [the soul] is the garden, which is made to drink 
from the watercourses, and is abundantly supplied from the 
channels of the soil. He is the source of the waters, and He is 
the head of the stream that goes forth from Eden; and its 
waters fail not for ever and ever. . . . He is the waters, and 
He is the well ; they are one” (Zohar i. 281, 282). 
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The same interpretation, of spiritual waters, is, it 1s to be 
remarked, given by Philo, “De Plantatione Noe,” § 14, sqq@. 
“ Living water,” the original whence the metaphorical expression, 
water of life, was derived, is water which issues from a spring 
and is consequently always renewing itself, as in the passage 
of Genesis (xxvi. 19): “And Isaac’s servants digged in the 
valley, and found there a well of living water.” ‘“ When Mercy 
feeds the well,” says Zohar, “it has living water ; it is but a pit 
if Mercy does not flow, and sooner or later will be dry.” With 
this may be compared two striking passages in St. John’s Gospel 
(iv. 7-15, and vii. 37, 38), and the description in the Apocalypse 
(xxi), of the water of life, proceeding, in the New Jerusalem, 
which is, at the same time, the Garden of Eden, and contains the 


tree of life, from the throne of God and of the Lamb. These 


are evidently not coincidences. They are recoveries of a buried 


phraseology, and of a concomitantly buried sphere of ideas of 
which I shall next proceed to show the very great importance. 
X. Y. Z. 


(To be continued.) 
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Reviews and View 


HE historic Exhibitions held now for three 
(QUEEN MARY'S C¢ winters at the New Gallery have been of 
such high interest that their scattering leaves a 
lasting regret. Portraits and relics of this singular value in the 
period to which each dynasty of monarchs gives a name will 
by hardly a possibility be gathered together in such completeness 
again: and the fuller record is made by illustrated notices, the 
better. From the yearly volume of the Art Journal we borrow 
the reproduction of Sir Anthony More’s famous portrait of 
Queen Mary, from the Tudor Exhibition. Of no other sitter to 
Court painters have we such unanimous portraits as of Mary 
Tudor. Her face suggested no flattery, and has since been 
tempting to the easier kinds of physiognomic science. Even 
Sir Aubrey de Vere does not resist the temptation of making 
the Queen describe herself in a somewhat modern manner : 


PORTRAIT. 


let me consult thee, mirror. 

Plain-spoken monitor ! what dost thou teach ? 
That eye alone retains its glance of power. 

But whither hast thou fled, 
Bloom of young health—life’s vernal tide, that like 
The sap, develops the sweet wealth of flow ers ? 
Those knitted brows—that forehead scored with lines— 
Those lips compressed and stern—those pallid cheeks— 
Pll look no more. 


And, in accordance also with modern feeling, drama and 
poetry have agreed to make the utmost of any suggestions of 
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sentiment to be gathered from the unhappy history of one 
whose passions were obviously religious and political, rather 
than private. The historic record of Mary’s obstinate faith in 
an illusive child, the baby-clothes prepared for the phantom heir, 
the prayers that were made to clamour to Heaven in the very 
hour of that half-delirious child-bearing, are of far deeper tragedy 
than an uncertain love affair with Courtenay ; but it is on the 
love affair that modern fancy has fastened. Mary, in Sir 
Anthony More’s picture, is a type of a Spanish dourgeotse, an 
energetic woman of business, impassioned only in her con- 
victions. But she was certainly a dourgeoise who took her 
queenship with gravity and did not spend upon flirtations the 
emotions claimed by a country running into heresy, a crown 
without heirs, and a Calais lost. 





ITH the Tudor and the Stuart Exhi- 

bitions, the dynastic interest of these 
collections came to a close. But the Guelph 
Exhibition has the crowning interest of including in its record the 
most glorious national art of the eighteenth century. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s “ Mrs. Siddons,” his “Garrick” (in the balcony), 
Gainsborough’s “Mrs. Sheridan,” and Romney’s portrait of 
himself and his father—to name but a few masterpieces—make 


THE ROYAL 
GUELPHS. 


the Gallery illustrious for art’s sake. The Georges are, per- 
sonally, more or less grotesque; but even they entail the 
sentimental interest of a Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose portraits and 
relics are there in large numbers. Singularly wretched are the 
miniatures, with the exception of the works of one or two men 
eminent in that little way. The portraits of authors—Byron, 
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Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Scott, Gibbon—are all perfectly 
familiar by the engravings. The autographs are abundant 


and amusing. 





HE Strand Magazine has succeeded in 
A SERMON'S C¢ sending forth an enormous first issue, 
without any of the failure which frequently 
attends first numbers. The illustrations—which are as yet a 
stronger point than its literature—are admirably engraved and 
printed. The portraits of celebrities at the different stages of 
their careers are full of curious interest; and there is about the 
whole magazine an air of intelligent appreciation of the points 
expected by the public ina new magazine which has to fight 
formidable rivals. To the conductors of the magazine the 
Cardinal Archbishop has accorded the singular privilege of 
publishing the notes of a sermon he preached in 1890, at the 
Convent of the Sisters of Charity in Carlisle Place: notes 
which will be found in our own pages. The long slips are 
familiar to those who know the Cardinal’s methods as a preacher ; 
and these six sufficed His Eminence for a sermon of an hour’s 


duration. 


SKELETON. 


“AM I ROFESSOR FRANCIS NEWMAN did 
gore Ip not think himself, during his brother’s 

life, his brother’s keeper; but, in his “Early 
History of Cardinal Newman” (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and 
Co.) he treats him as if he had been little better than a madman. 
Francis Newman was greatly indebted to John Henry—the 
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elder brother who helped to educate him, at a time when the 
family finances were low. The money the Professor now tells 
us he paid back, and this seems to give him an easy conscience 
in throwing mud at his brother’s honoured tomb. A more 
loosely written little volume has not been published for a long 
time ; and one cannot help feeling a hearty sorrow that Pro- 
fessor Newman, in his old age, should have been permitted to 
unmask himself. He assumed an attitude of friendship to his 
brother during his life ; but all the time he was thinking ill of 
him. Isolated texts of Scripture are made by the living brother 
to do strange duty against the dead. There is one text of 
Scripture which the Professor has forgotten: “If a man love 
not his brother, whom he hath seen, how shall he love God, 


Whom he hath not seen ?” 





“CATHOLICS HE article which appeared in the last 
IN number of MERRY ENGLAND, from the 
DARKEST pen of Mr. Francis Tancred, on Catholics and the 
ENGLAND. . ‘ . 
Salvation Army, has attracted the attention of 
the Cardinal Archbishop (who at once summoned the author), 
and also of the friends and disciples of General Booth. In the 
weekly letter written by Mr. Stead and Mr. Lunn for certain 
provincial newspapers, the writers refer to the article with warm 
praise. In his own magazine, the Review of Reviews, Mr. Stead 
makes copious quotations from this article, which he introduces 


in the following words :— 


One of the most remarkable articles which this subject has 
called forth is Francis Tancred’s “ Catholics in Darkest England,” 
which appears in MERRY ENGLAND for January. For Tancred 
sounds a bugle blast which it is to be hoped will ring through 

24 
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the Catholic ranks, not only in England, but in all Catholic 
Christendom. After speaking highly of General Booth and his 
large, daring, and comprehensive scheme, he points out that it 
will of necessity lead to the proselytising of neglected Catholics. 
He, therefore, cries aloud for the creation of a Catholic Salvation 
Army, or rather, for the utilisation of the Franciscans, Regulars 
and Tertiaries, for the purpose of social salvation. 


Finally, Mr. Francis Tancred has received from Mr. Stead 
the following letter :— 


Dear Sir,—I beg to forward you herewith a copy of the 
Review of Reviews, in which you will find your admirable article 
quoted and briefly commented upon. Permit me to say that I 
read your article with sincere admiration and heartfelt sympathy, 
and that it delighted the Salvation Army people at head-quarters 
more than anything that has appeared for a long time. “ That 
man can write,’ said Bramwell Booth to me, and I think he 
sincerely grudges your pen to the Catholic Church. 

I am, yours truly, W. T. STEAD. 


— OE 
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Letter from Prof. Ruskin to Mr. Barraud. 


30th April. 
Dear Mr. BAarraup,— 

We are all much more than pleased with these 
results of your extreme skill and care ; they are the first 
photographs ever done of me that expressed what good 
or character there is in me for my own work; and as 
pure Photography they seem to me to go as far as the 


art can at this day, and I do not believe it ever can do 








much better. 

The Portrait of the baby is also a rare success, both 
in your choice of action and the precision of effect ; 
it is extremely and singularly beautiful. I admit for 





once—as you have managed to use it—the good of 
studio light! But some day you must please do one of 
me in open light, for the sake of fair play to the day 
and to your own skill, which I am sure can conquer 
more difficulties than you have tried. 

And so believe me always gratefully and faithfully 


yours, J. RUSKIN. 


Mr. HERBERT R. BARRAUD. 





——— -ee 


MR. BARRAUDS STUDIOS ARE— 


London : Liverpool : 


263, OXFORD STREET, W. 92, BOLD STREET. 
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